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PREFACE. 



The author of the following Poems is aware that he is 
taking a somewhat bold step, in placing in the hands 
bf the public that which the partial judgment of 
favourable friends doubtless has overrated and unduly 
estimated. 

He is, however, content to abide by impartial 
criticism, knowing that he will receive courteous 
consideration. 

The volume consists of a collection of Poems, com- 
posed for the most part either during the days of boy- 
hood, or amid the never-ending turmoil and confiision 
of a commercial life in this great city. 

Should the perusal of these trifles afford but a slight 
degree of satisfaction to kind and indulgent readers, the 
author will be sufficiently recompensed for his labour, 
and hold himself excused for the temerity of thus 
venturing to publish these Youthful Echoes. 



London^ Jan^ 1858. 



Stat — these few lines — ere yet the volume closing. 
For gallant deeds have thrill'd our country's lyre, 

And I would breathe proud names, in death reposing, 
Where Hindoo zeal has lit war's hellish fire. 

Yea — these few lines — for some deep spell is o*er us, 
And valiant forms before our eyes appear. 

Of those brave heroes gone to death before us. 
Whose loss a nation mourns with grateful tear. 

For British right a holy contest waging, 

To avenge her sons and daughters vilely slain. 

One bravely upon Delhi's steeps engaging. 
There fighting fell, to fight no more again. 

Tea, Nicholson, thy name shall still be cherish'd. 
Writ by thy blood on India's sunburnt strand. 

Long shall it live wnen others aU have perish *d. 
Proud as the mountains of thy native land. 

And thou, too, Neil, with lion-heart relieving 
Those famed defenders, Lucknow's future boast, 

In victory's hour, who, thy death-blow receiving. 
Hast gained our triumph, though thy life the cost. 
b 
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And others were there nerved with like endurance, 
But far too fiill to name their numbers here ; 

One, who confessed his Lord, with bold assurance, 
Then passed away, the martyr's crown to wear. 

And yet remains, full many a brave heart beating, 
On India's shores, upholding Britain's might. 

With untired courage, yet their foe defeating, 

Their war-cry, " Charge — for God and for our right." 

And he, whose fame through Britain's isle resounding^ 
Who heads with unstayed fire his warrior band. 

With God his trust, and Grod his foes confounding, 
Tet shields him safe from the destroyer's hand. 

H ero, march on — for myriad hearts shall hail thee, 
And myriad tongues thy triumphs shall proclaim; 
Victorious still, o'er foes that yet assail thee, 
£ ntwine fresh laurels round thy wreath of fame ; 
L o, thou hast sought a higher power to guide thee, 
O n, then, in His sure might — soon, soon, shall be 
C rush'd these thy heathen foes that have defied thee, 
K ept by His power, march on to Victory.* 



* The above was wrilten tSier the first relief of Lacknow, and 
before the sad inteUigence of hU loss reached ns. May not a 
grateful nation rejoice, in sure bope that its bero resu firom his 
labours, haTing exchanged the warrior's toil for the nnfading 
crown of ereriasting yictoiy? 
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O Britons, safe in dear old England dwelling, 
Our Cliristmas festal time about to keep, 

With, no fierce waves of war around ye swelling, 
But the glad music of our island-deep. 

More fervent be thy prayers to heaven ascending, 
Deeper thy thankM strains of praises pour, 

And low at heaven's high altar meekly bending, 
Thank Him who rear'd ye safe on Britain's shore. 

itemember, in each mirthM hour, the sighing. 
Of bleeding hearts, by untold anguish torn, 

Becall the groans of wounded ones, and dying 
From Hindoo climes, far o'er the billows borne. 

Think of that helpless, hopeless, agonising. 

Of England's daughters, where no succour nigh. 

Their feeble cries, on savage ears arising. 
Midst tmveil'd horrorSi left alone to die. 

Then softer be our strains, at those glad meetings. 
When Christmas shines o'er many a happy home. 

For sorrow's touch, that checks the glad heart beatings, 
With tales of deepest woe has hither come. 

And when we keep our glorious celebration, 
The glad appearing of the Prince of peace, 

Pray we to Him, for this our church and nation, 
That He may soon bid war's fierce tempest cease. 
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That these dread floods of man's unbridled fmy, 

Shall cleanse those darkened haunts where error reigns, 

Till from the Ganges shores, to vast Missouri, 
Be wiped away idolatry's foul stains. 

Till by our country, deep in every nation, 
The blessed seeds of Gospel grace be sown» 

And thro' our fallen world be heard, Salvation, 
When all the nations Britain's God shall own. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 

A POEM. IN THREE CANTOS. 



CANTO I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Introdaction. — Cheerfulness, where shall it be found? — It may 
be, even in the hour of peril and danger. — Seldom do we 
see it in the haunts of the drunkard, of the dissipated, or the 
sensualist. — It is often absent from the ball-room's gaiety 
and the festal gathering; and though its place should be in 
the social and family circle, it often shines forth with purest 
lustre in the lone chamber of sickness and the hour of death. 

Our world's fair mom of purity has fled, 

Those golden tints that lit her rising day 
By sorrow's shades, by error's mists o'erspread, 

Now no more shine upon the traveller's way ; 
So reigns November's gloom where beam'd the smiles of May. 

Rugged and thorny is man's pathway here. 

Life is o'erstrewn with trouble, grief, and pain ; 

Tet still from out the gloom bright spots appear. 
Nor wholly upon earth does evil reign: 
'Midst yon discordant sounds you catch some soothing strain. 

B 
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And what poor trayeUer, toiling on his way, 
Now in the sunshine, now by storms beset, 

That would not cast, in brighter hours, away 
The thought of future perils, and forget 
Those evils sore and sad that in past days he met? 

Oh I then on me, 'midst all earth's woe and guile. 

Descend, oh Muse! — inspire my drooping heart, 
My soul enliven with thy sweetest smile; 
On me thy most enchanting glows impart, 
That I, in cheerful strain, may with fresh vigour start. 

Teach me to sing of joys, that prove life dear. 

Of that which makes each load of care seem less ; 

The star that sheds soft light when all grows drear — 
The rainbow — when earth's angry storms oppress 
Heaven's healing bahn for woe — man's treasure — Cheerfulnesi 

One Bard hath pictured Memory's delight. 

Another gilds us with Hope's simlit beam; 
One 'cross our path hath shed that fitful light, 
That glows in fond Imagination's dream; 
But 'tis on present joy I 'd build this stirring theme. 

Call it a virtue — justly 'tis its name; 

Gall it a gem, that polishes the mind; 
A duty, too, that man &om man may claim; 

A magnet, that attracts and charms mankind ; 
golden link, that tends in unity to bind. 

I 
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The miner, toiling low beneath the earth 

For precious metal — when he found the same. 
Found not that gold of pure, unsullied worth ; 
It needed first bear some refiner's fiame, 
Tin from the ore alone it separate became. 

So with the subject that I have in hand, 
In order that the same you rightly view, 

And may its proper meaning understand, 
I too would separate the false, the true; 
And first show what 'tis not — then what it to you. 

One time upon the angry seas I rode, 

The heavens grew black, the furious wind rose high ; 
In each breast there. Fear held bis dread abode ; 

Destruction seemed to glare from out yon sky, 
And loud above the blast oft rose some anguish'd cry. 

There were a few, 'nddst that affiighted throng. 
To drown their fear, their terror to suppress, 
Quick sought the wine-cup: in rude jest and song 
Flee they from peril, and forget distress; 
Loud grew their mirth. Was theirs true Cheerfulness? 

Another one had stole apart from all. 

His countenance was stem, and grave his look; 

The dangers round him seem'd not to appal. 
He read alone from out some sacred book. 
Nor fearless heeded those — the rest he 'd thus forsook. 
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But one was there — whose qmet, gentle eye, 
And placid mien, had my attention gain'd; 

Who sought to those around him to supply 
That comfort which himself so well sustain'd, 
That peace in danger's hour that in his bosom reign'd. 

Was there a break in yonder leaden cloud, 
Lull'd for awhile appeared the tempest's roar. 

Did e'er that raging storm-blast blow less loud, 
This noted he, and bade them hope the more 
That all would soon be past — and this their peril o'er. 

And when their fears increased, he bade them go. 
And trust in Him whose once sublime address 

Had stiU'd the storm, the lashing waves laid low. 
Thus did this man, spite danger round, possess. 
Not calmness merely — true, tho' sober'd, Cheerfulness. 

One day, I pass'd the drunkard's dwelling by, 
I heard the loud, uproarious mirth within; 
A lesson read it, on earth's vanity. 

Against indulging in one cherish'd sin; 
That mirth, I felt, was not to Cheerfulness akin. 

With yonder man of pleasure then I stood, 
'Midst scenes of mad excitement, revels gay; 

Scenes that might heat stiU more his fever'd blood, 
And keep awhile the cares of life at bay: 
But 'neath that glittering mass one word seem'd stamp'd — 
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Hie actor^s bumour, mirth,, and recklessness, 
Who, save himself, can all around him please ; 

The harlot in her gay and flaimting dress. 
That tries in vain to hide a mind's disease : 
But seldom Cheerfulness abides with such as these. 

So tum'd I to the ball-room's glittering throng, 
Where youth and beauty's brightest tints shine clear ; 

There, 'midst the sprightly dance, the cheerful song ; 
There, amongst charms that make existence dear. 
Enraptured I exclaim'd — True Cheerfulness is here. 

Yes, if those beaming eyes the heart reveal; 

If envy lurk not there with hidden wing ; 
If all have utter'd what they really feel; 

If from sincere delight each bright glance spring; 

If those fair gleams of joy no afler gloom shall bring. 
* * * * 

But look I the night's enchantment steals away. 

For mom unfetter'd creeps through window-pane, 
And at that sober light these charms decay; 
Night's revels flee the approach of day again, 
I'd leave these sickening scenes, the dewy meads to gain. 

Then thought I, might I not have been deceived? 

Dazzled awhile by hollow mirth alone? 
What, if but false should prove the web I'd weaved! 

If true delight had rear'd not there its throne. 
And, after all, been there, untasted and unknown! 
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What, if its pure, bright beams should be to them 
E'en like the dawn that made those lamps bum low, 

Dimming the lustre of some &ilse-made gem, 
Like meteor flash beneath the sunUt glow : 
Twas then reflection added, Tes, this may be so. 

And that fair girl, whose charms could so beguile. 

Whose beauty rare caused youthful hearts to thrill, 
Will she still shed around that beaming smile. 
And cheerful yet her daily tasks ftilfil ? 
Home's loveliest ornament — a star enliyening still. 

Fain would I picture such a bright career. 
But well I know it ofl proves otherwise ; 
That Cheerfulness will just awhile appear. 
Offspring alone of hidden vanities. 
When but to allure the few some youthful charmer tries. 

But, come, leave all these giddy scenes behind; 

The stillness of that lonely chamber view; 
There, with no borrowed lustre, shall we find 
(Whose life-blood ebbing fast, shall rise anew 
In brighter worlds) a star, radiant with heavenly hue. 

A gentle maiden on a couch reclines, 

Too weak to join the social hearth below; 
Yet still — tho' where pure home-affection shines. 
True Cheerfulness tmtainted ought to flow — 
Methinks in thiu lone room she bums vdth warmer glow. 

I 
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Too weak in yon green fields agidn to set 

Her foot, or walk the breezy eom-fields more: 
Tet breathes she not one sigh of vain regret, 
Nor does her loss of liberty deplore: 
E'en now her soul seems sped to brighter worlds before. 

Her look is ever cheerftd, and her voice 
Falls like some strain melodious on the ear, 

Whene'er she would with some glad friend rejoice, 
Or when she strives those weeping ones to cheer, 
Those who so dread the loss — of child — of sister dear. 

Once in the festive dance she 'd gaily sped, 

Courted and flatter'd then by all she met; 
A life of ceaseless gaiety she led, 

By pleasure's most attractive snares beset. 
Too often higher hopes, alas ! she 'd then forget. 

Like yon frail flower, that some rude blast would break, 

By gentle breeze is wafted to the sky: 
So must she earth's fierce elements forsake: 
By breath of heaven prepared to live on high. 
E'er winter's snow-flakes fell — cahn waited she to die. 

And now sweet spring o'er each fidr landscape bounds. 

And at her touch the sparkling rill flows free, 
And tunefiil lay of birds once more resounds, 
All nature wakes anew in harmony. 
Fresh flowers perfiime the air, fresh leaves grace bush 
and tree. 
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And she hath lingered to enjoy the breath 

Of balmy spring, and feel its soothing power; 
It charms away the chilling fear of death, 

As calm she looks on field, and tree, and flower, 
And scenes where once she stray'd, in woodland grove 
and bower. 

And now the spring to summer ripens fast; 

So she is ripening, too, to bloom on high: 
For ere that sun's meridian beams, that cast 

Their rays through that sick room, shall pass us by 
To southern climes, this seed 'neath yon green turf shall 
lie. 

Each charm of earth must fade, whatever it be ; 

So summer's sunshine will not always stay. 
On autumn creeps ; but, no, she shall not see 

Its touch, nor e'er again behold decay; 
For summer's latest breeze hath borne her soul away. 

The last sad pains that rack'd her drooping frame 
She bore with calmness ; cheerful beam'd her eye ; 

For know, 'twas lit by Hope's undying flame. 

That buoy'd her upwards till she reach'd the sky — 
Till, as she'd cheerful lived, so cheerful did she die. 

* * rUfi 

And now past that bare room the autumnal blast sweeps 

V- 
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Here pause we — for we've reacb'd the giddy height, 

And dim and dxdl appears the world below; 
But we must e'en descend; for far too bright 
For mortal eyes this beam of heavenly glow, 
Till first we slowly cHmb past steeps of sin and woe. 

Cheerftd when joy her sunlit beams shed round; 

Cheerful when clouds of sorrow veil'd her sky; 
Cheerful that others might with joy abound, 

And in her sight forget their misery: 
To follow her example may we ever try. 
Cheerful *midst all life's varied scenes — like her die 

Cheerfully* 



CANTO II. 

ARGUMENT. 

Cheerfrdness. — What is it?* — Description of one who lacks it; 
yet ought especially to possess it. — Of another who, so far 
as this world is concerned, is a truly cheerful man. — Of its 
unselfish character, heing as much a duty as a pleasure. — Its 
near akin to Charity, it being rather an endeavour to cheer 
others than a mere ebullition of pleasurable emotion on our 
parts.— Such is its highest character. — But this can only be 
rendered lasting, and perfected, by being linked to real 
Pietj^, which ensures, not only a cheerful heart in this world, 
but m the world to come. — Hence the true Christian has the 
best motive for Cheerfulness. — It is his duty, and even In 
worldly things is not incompatible with his high calling. 

Hail Cheerfulness I be stUl inspired my lay, 

To sing thy praise, thou bright bright gem of earth, 

Eeign in my heart — and shew to me the way 
To know thy merit, more to feel thy worth. 
That I in sprightly strain, may noble thoughts give birth. 



10 CHEERFULNESS. 

Tbou art the light, the flame of happiness, 
The heart's deep heat that kindles in the eye ; 

But cheerless will the sun's warmth prove — unless 

Its bright beams first shine on us from on high, — 

So vain its pleasure's glow — 'less thou its sim be nigh. 
* * * * 

The Sim, through yonder sacred fane, in streaks 

Of mellow'd lustre, purpling tints, descends, 
While fi*om the assembled throng, in chorus breaks, 
Praise — that from mortal man to heaven ascends, 
Then hush'd — ia silence— each before his Maker bends. 

The service over — rise they to depart, 

Mark you that one whose grave and solemn mien, 
And serious look, betokens that his heart 
Is most at home engaged in such a scene: 
Would you of his existence more desire to glean ? 

Listen — with look unchanged, he hastes away, 

Each daily duty strictly to fulfil. 
Upright and moral — none, of him can say 
He e'er deceived them, ever used them ill. 
And yet methinks with aU he lacks a something still. 

Each act of worship, that his Church requires, 
Her ordinances — all of these he loves ; 

At stated times to private prayer retires, 

To keep each fast and vigil constant proves : 
Yet gains respect alone — ^mdoved through life he moves. 
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His countenance is stem — should e'er he hear 
Unhallow'd words — yet ne'er reproves the same; 

Seldom in scenes of mirth will he appear — 
To be religious, doubtless, is his aim ; 
But 'tis not faith that shines with love's undying flame. 

Reserved his manners — cold his Charity, 
What duty prompts him, that he gives away, 

But not with kindness, or with sympathy ; 
He gives it in a harsh and formal way: 
The enthusiast's zeal is there — but not the Christian's ray. 

Oh, not the Christian's ray — where still unknown 

Those gentler virtues are, that grace the mind, 
That in his Master's life so brightly shone. 
The treasure that He left His saints behind, 
That in His chosen race, sure mark of sons we find. 

Oh, not the Christian's ray — sweet Charity, 
That joys with gladness, sorrows with distress. 

The heart that overflows with sympathy. 

That blest itself — would others strive to bless. 
Radiant with heavenly joy — ^with holy Cheerfulness. 

Oh, not the Christian's ray — where lacking these. 
Whose life is duty, — strictly, coldly done : 

Who worships long and low on bended knees. 
And mingles with some favour'd sect alone, 
And save this chosen few — holds fellowship with none. 
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Let him example take — for well he can — 

From one whose course of life he feign despise, 
From jon good-temper'd, kind, and cheerful man, 
Who to please those around him truly tries, 
And for the sake of others, oft himself denies. 

Tis not that he escapes the common lot 

Of human sufferings — mortal ills and woes ; 
It is ~ that these are laid aside, forgot. 
He will not take them wheresoever he goes, 

Nor e*er o er scenes of mirth, life's gloomier shades he throws 

"Tis not alone that he can cheerful be, 

(Self gratified) where others cheerfiil prove, 
O no — the same bright look of joy we see, 
Dimm'd not by anger, striving to remove. 
And change woe's clashing notes to strains of joy and love. 

He seeks, where'er he wanders, to attain 

Those sparkling gems that shed such lustre round ; 

He helps to strike anew the lively strain, 

And far and wide to swell the harmonious sotmd, 
That makes earth's tainted spots awhile celestial ground. 
Where cheering pleasure reigns — where harmless joys aboimd. 

Oh, Cheerftdness, I love thy beaming face. 
Thy power upon myself the more I'd see, 

Thy characters, in deeper letters trace. 

Writ on my heart, — that so inspired by thee, 
^lim I'd tell thy worth, like him thy pupil be. 
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Thy STinshine makes my heart with joy to glow, 
Where thou art, there I love the more to be; 

Yet still but little of thy charms 1 know, 
Thy graces seldom emanate from me, 
The world would think me dull — unknown, unblest by thee. 

Why — why — am I so slow thy power to feel. 

To learn the lessons thou wouldst teach my soul, 
To feel thy lustre o'er my senses steal, 

Shine on me — make this drooping spirit whole. 
Bid the frail ship ride firm — tho' life's waves round her roll. 

Stay — hush, my soul — she bids thee hear her now, 
" I point the way — if thou wilt walk therein. 
Do but my bidding — I will shew thee how, 
Lo I will lead thee — if thou but begin. 
Tread that once heavenly road, ere torn and stain'd by sin. 

"Thou lovest me — and art not one of those 
Who would oppose me, sow the tainted seeds 
Of sin and strife, where harmless pleasure flows. 
And near each fragrant flower plant poison'd weeds, 
Pollute each scene of mirth with sinful impure deeds. 

" Thou dost not this, — but rather dost desire, 
To aid my progress, spread abroad my fame. 
To fan for me that bright enlivening fire, 

That yet shall light the world with heavenly flame ; 
Thou doest well — go on — let this be still thine aim. 
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Yet stay not here — but study to possess 
My spirit in a state untaniish'd, pure, 
Thou hast not yet obtain'd true Cheerftdness, 
The lamp that bums at all times fix'd and sure, 
That shall in tempest's roar, and sunny hours endure. 

The truly cheerM man joys with the glad, 

Is merry with the merry, as thou art, 
Not with his griefe would make another sad ; 
But keep them rather secret in his heart, 
And seek his joys alone, to others to impart. 

But farther — Gheerfidness, if real and true, 

(And here it is thy failings most appear) 
Must be unselfish, beam with love's pure hue: 
Wait not till others may thy bosom cheer. 
Go forth — ^in earth's dark spots — like some bright star appear. 

In thine own heart, must spring that crystal stream. 

And flow to others — not first come to thee ; 
But thou hast pictured that some blissful dream, 
Which 18 a duty, a reality: 
Henceforth awake from sloth and use it actively. 

" The cheerful man — from hours of toil, has come. 
(No daily cares are stamp'd upon his brow). 
To cheer with joyous smile each £ice at home ; 

Nor gloomy looks will make his spirits low, | 
ioy's bright stream from him to their dry hearts will 
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" The curtain's drawn — they court the fire's bright glow, 
To hear the news, or pleasant tale — ^which he, 
(That he may please them) takes good care to know, 
Tis thus the hours in cheerful converse flee, 

'Tis thus he filLs his home with peace and harmony. 

But not alone, when all is smooth and calm ; 

When dark his sky, and storms his path assail ; 
When anger, envy, malice, strive to harm, 

E'en then his Cheerj^ilness will still prevail, 
Nor then the fount prove dry — ^the sparkling waters fail. 

" Such is the Cheerful man — walk thou beside 
That cold ascetic — ^both example take. 
He to cast off his haughtiness and pride, 
You to bd cheerful more for others' sake; 
Go — ^not for self but them, fresh, nobler, efforts make." 

:)! ♦ ♦ 

Oh would that those (and many a one I know) 
Whom acting thus, the world would cheerful call. 

Sweetening life's bitter waters as they flow. 
Extracting ever honey from the gall. 
Beloved by all they meet — bright stars enlivening all. 

Bright stars of earth — alas ! of earth alone. 
Whose light is in themselves; but meteors they: 

The day shall come, when, all their lustre gone. 
The stream dried up — extinguish'd that bright ray ; 
Death with stem hand shall drive their Cheerfulness away. 
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Oh wotdd that they but stadied to attain 

That fount of pure delight that still shall flow, 

On — on — when all earth's transient pleasure vain 
Have pass'd away — that clear untarnished glow, 
That heaven's fair sunshine sheds in hearts of sin and woe. 

Light of the world — do thou upon us shine, 

Kindle our hearts with thy celestial Are, 
Bestow on us that Cheerfulness divine. 

That spark of joy — that never shall expire, 
That mirth of holier kind which heaven's delights inspire. 

That serving thee with gladness here below, 
And cheerful treading wisdom's pleasant ways, 

Our thankful hearts with joy may overflow. 
By thee illumined may emit bright rays, 
And cheering, loving others, best shew forth thy praise. 

Here lies the secret of true Cheerfulness, 
Go gloomy worshipper — ^if thou hast found 

That living faith thy tenets would profess. 

Go— -bless'd by heaven, spread thy heart's gladness roun 
Nor lock'd within thy breast — ^let joy and love abound. 

What I shall the Christian cheerless live; who hath 
So mtu:h more cause for Cheerfulness? O no. 

Let him not dare make that a gloomy path 
Which Heaven has ne'er intended to be so: 
men, by him kept back, shall on in sin's way go. 
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The Christian cheerless I go, thou gloomy one, 
Why even worldlings practise, know, and feel. 

And own a duty — that thou leav'st undone, 
Example take from Him who came to heal 
The broken-hearted—* He thy duty shall reveal. 

The Christian cheerless I nay, in things of earth 

He need not be so : need not Kve apart, 
Debarr'd from sharing scenes of harmless mirth. 
The beaming eye — the joyous gladsome heart, 
The smiling face, are gifts, his father doth impart. 

He gave the wine that glads the heart of man, 

The oil that shall a bright complexion make, 
The bread that strengthens — of His gifts we can 
And ought in moderation to partake: 
Come heaven-bom Cheerfulness, our hearts thy dwelling make. 



CANTO III. 

ARGUMENT. 

A Jewish Wedding eighfeen hundred years ago. — An English 
Wedding of our own day.— Sketch of a truly Cheerful Man. 

Soft steals the eve upon Genneseret's flood, 

'Neath yonder rocky heights the sun sinks low, 
Dyeing with piurpling tints, like hues of blood. 
The distant hill-tops — whilst the lingering glow 
Kindles the scattered surf — like fiery sparks below. 
Q 
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'Tis faded — yet in that soft suimy clime 

No cbilling mght-Tnnds pierce the balmy air. 

But e'en as hailing that most sacred time, 

Heaven*8 queen-beams bright inundimm*dlustre fair. 
And nature's smiles to greet her Lord and Master there. 

Yes, holy lake — high honoured Gralilee, 
E*en now thy waters echo the glad tone 

Of Him who soon shall still thy angry sea. 
And charge thy howling storm-fiend to begone, 
Treads now thy hallow'd shores — ^that high and holy one. 

On woodland slopes — where arching boughs entwine, 
Where clustering pine-trees bloom and olives grow. 
On heights bedeck'd with the luxuriant vine, 
That rise from where thy inland waters flow, 
There at eve's silent hour he loves to wander now. 

But up away cross high Tiberias' plain, 

Where sleeps in calm repose the landscape low, 
Stretching fax onward t'ward the western main, 
While eastward hill*bound Jordan's waters flow. 
And Tabor rises high — where myriad flowerets grow. 

There famed Genneseret near the lake reclines. 
There proud Capernaum — Ruin's destined prey 

Awhile — and that same sun that on them shines, 
0*er silent plain shall cast its moontide ray, 
man shall scarcely tell where these fair cities lay. 
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And Nazareth, queen of- yonder woodland dell, 
Oh, if thou only knewst who with thee now 

Had condescended in thy haunts to dwell, 
Thy sons had bent in prostrate homage low. 
Nor strove to cast him down from off that steep hill^s brow. 

But, list ! in mellow'd cadence through the air. 
Steals softly floating music's festive strain; 

From yon hill's clustered dwellings torches glare, 
That light up fertile valley, hill, and plain, 
Approach we near the spot, a better view to gain. 

See, from yon house they come ! that virgin throng 
Of Israel's dark-eyed daughters ; while the air 

Wafts their sweet voices as they pass along 
To meet the brid^oom, and their raven hair 
Gleams forth with ebon lustre 'neath the lamps they bear. 

But hark — the blithesome song and merry dance, 
With harp, and pipe, and tabret's tuneftil lay, 

Proclaim in gladdening strains a bride's advance; 
Now shouts of welcome greet her on her way, 
Now at the porch below that bridal party stay. 

The bridegroom enters. Well may he rejoice 

With his glad bride: who honoured more than she? 
For tho' yon bearded priest with solemn voice 
Hath seal'd their union, what fair one shall see 
A nobler guest amid her nuptial company. 
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For one (far greater than mankind can know, 
Far greater than that only earthly priest), 

Who left his heavenly throne to dwell below, 
And though so great to rank among the least, 
Is mingling unknown there — gracing the wedding feast. 

The wedding feast I Glad scene of sinless glee, 

Away harsh sounds — each jarring note of care, — 

Let none but happy faces present be. 

Let nought but lovers sweet strains enchant the air. 
Ye powers of sin, away ! that Christ still enter there. . 

For He who when on earth a welcome guest. 
The wedding feast to sanctify and bless — 

Li spirit still shall mingle with the rest, 

And grace each nuptial banquet still — unless 
Some evil taint the spot — pollute that Cheeerftdness. 

The feast begins — a goodly cheer is spread, 

And wine flows freely — making dull hearts gay: 
Yet temperance gilds their mirth; and He has shed 
His blessing on that board — nor turns away. 
But shares each festive scene, upon that happy day. 

The wine is spent — " We want more wine," the cry. 

And do they that intemperate drink desire ? 
Indulge their lust — when heaven's great king is by? 
Shall Satan kindle sin's unhallowed fire ? 
And He, that pure one, stay I yet does he not retire ! 
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They have no wine — seeking the neighbouring spring, 

At His conunandy six water-pots they fill, 
And straight to Him the sparkling liquid bring. 
And that He first pour'd through each stream and rill, 
Lo, at His word, is wine t that man has used for ill. 

Tis thus He sanctions nature's mystic power,* 
And thus the luscious extract of the vine. 

Given for man's use, like every herb and flower, 
There unseen, wafied by His power Divine, 
Is made, in altered form, with water to combiae. 

So know we wine in temperance may be used, 
And thus in jojr^ strain we'll gladly tell, 

How Christ on earth His blessing ne'er refused, 
But work'd His first his earliest miracle. 
To glad man's drooping heart, true Cheerfulness to swell. 

Lo, thou hast kept till last the wine worth most, 
So speaks the ruler of the feast; but he. 

The bridegroom —.he — his Saviour's honour'd host, 
By Him enlighten'd, does his greatness see. 
Shall own Him Lord of ail, and his true follower be. 

And when perchance each wondering guest is gone, 

He kneels before his Lord, with her his wife, 
And Christ his blessing sheds, in gentle tone, 
Bidding them dwell in peace, apart from strife, 
So live, that they may find in Him eternal life. 

* Fermentation. 
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Behold ! who once in Eden's guileless bowers, 
Framed woman Mr, man's helpmate sweet to prove, 

Now here on earth His grace and blessing showers, 
In hononring, not disdaining, wedded love; 
While through our &llen world. He deigns our Friend to moi 

And shall we then what God exalts defile ? 

What He hath honour'd shall man dare condenm. 
Why seem a foolish tale love's winning smile ? 
Tamish'd by circling shame that once pure gem. 
Why grafted the sweet flower upon some poisonous stem. 

J would have love heaven's sacred gift werevieVd, 
That so the lover's prove a noble theme. 

Not e'en as now with foolishness imbued, 
A real treasure — not mere poet's dream 
On earth's dull gloomy road — shining a sunlit gleam. 

Heaven's boon to fallen man— oh, never let 

Us make an idol of the precious dower; 
Nor e'er the Giver in the gift forget, 

But yield to Him the fi:agrance of the flower. 
That so we bear it hence to heaven's unfading bower. 

Love's precious gift — then surely he should be, 
Who does so rich a treasure safe possess, 

A cheerful man ; nor walk abstractedly, 

Like one weigh'd down with sorrow and distress, 

''^y the lover's mark should be true Cheerftdness. 
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Oh, Cheerfulness ! bright star — if ever thou 

Art brighter, 'tis on youth's un wrinkled face. 
Encircling some pure virgin's snowy brow, 

When on two kindred souls thy power we trace. 
When at the bridal feast thou hold'st an honoured place. 

So shall she, whom her Lord hath bless'd, still shine, 
Gracing her home — in thy bright tints array 'd, 

Forgetting ne'er that blessing so Divine, 

Living to Him, that thus from death's dim shade, 
Her soul may mount on high to joys that ne*er shall fade. 

But lo, our thoughts glide back to Albion's shore. 

Endearing land — of all the brave and free 
The home — famed now as e'en it was of yore, 
For mirthful scenes of glad festivity, — 
Land of our birth, again we turn our thoughts to thee. 

In winding lane that slowly upward leads. 

At early morn we climb some gentle hill. 
While fair spring flowers are glistening in the meads, 
Begemm'd by morning dew that decks them still, 
Midst twittering notes of birds, and murmur of the rill. 

'Tis merry May — sweet month of rural charms, 
And countless blossoms deck the leafy trees, — 
In freshen'd vigour wake the scatter'd farms. 
Revives fair Nature, fann'd by balmy breeze, 
While scared by Sol's bright glow, stem Winter's chill 
wind flees. 
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Upon the hill-top now, a landscape sweet, 
Of hill and dale, of cornfields, meadows green. 

Of towns and villages — that at our feet, 
Lie low in peaceful beauty — now is seen. 
While thread-likesilvery streams and rivers glide between. 

With taper*d spire— on brow of neighbouring height. 

Rises the village church — while down below 
In shady dell, a goodly mansion, white, 
Appears to view, on lawn where flowerets grow, 
Near wood-embosomed stream, where morn^s gay sunbeams gl 

See I issuing from the porch, a festive train, 

Treads the soft velvet turf, and out the gate, 
In white array, advancing through the lane. 
With flowery garlands — on in simple state 
They near the village streets where peasants thronging wait. 

And nowy midst shouts of welcome, that gay group, 
While the loud beUs peal forth in mellow tone, 

Pass woodbined cots, ascending slowly up 
T'ward yon grey edifice, where that fair one 
Shall seal the solemn vow — imloosed henceforth by none. 

Through fretted porch, they reach the sacred aisle, 

Where oak arch'd roof and time-worn columns meet. 
While snowwhite flowers, strewn round their steps, beguile. 
Now comes the priest the bridal throng to greet, 
"^^^Hule t* ward the altar step they tread with noiseless feet. 
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The rite begins — the mom's fresh sunbeams spread, 

Through rich stain'd glass, m tints of varied hue, 
Bobing in veil of light that fair one's head. 
Who, kneeling, vows her ever to be true. 
Nor e'en in thought alone, the solenm tie undo. 

The rite is o'er — the lasting knot is tied — 
May he who leads her now, in joy or iU, 

In cloud and sunshine still be by her side, 
Supporting, loving, cherishing her still — 
May Piety and Cheerfulness their dwelling fill. 

And when the last sad hour of union here 
Arrive — O may Death part them but awhile, 

To meet again, upon a brighter sphere. 

Where nought shall dim or stay their purer smile, 
At that great wedding feast in heaven's unmeasured aisle. 

But let no sad reflections present be : 

Away, dull sounds of sorrow and distress ! 

Dim not this scene of glad festivity; 

May Christ in spirit still be here to bless. 
To fill each earthly soul with heavenly Cheerfulness. 

But one approaches now that fair array. 

That stop to meet their much respected friend. 
Who kindly greets them on this joyful day, 
And trusts that happiness may still attend 
Their future course through life, and light them to the end. 
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He speaks —a smile is on his kindly &ce,— 

Yet somewliat sadden'd, too, that gentle eye, 
Some tale of sorrow seem we there to trace, 
Some lines of trouble there, thoiigh hidden lie, 
Checking each gleam of joy — the spirit's inward sigh. 

Yet none more loved by all he meets than he, 

A Mend in need to soothe in grief's sad hours, 
Besought to grace each scene of harmless glee, 
A welcome guest in Pleasure's sunlit bowers. 
Found now where Joy beams bright, now where dark 
Sorrow lowers. 

He seem'd, from infancy, o'er earthly woe 

To pass triumphant, treading earth's rough road. 

As if not thorns, but velvet turf below 

Were spread ; while from his childhood's sweet abode, 
His merry laughter rang, his gladsome accents flow'd. 

And as in childhood, so 'neath youth's gay smile, 

He revell'd not alone in dreams of bliss. 
His gleaming looks would those aroimd beguile. 
His was an active Cheerftdness, and this 
Made him the friend of all — ^whom absent all would miss. 

Not loud, but deep, the mirth where he appear'd. 
Bespread the maiden's cheek a roseate hue; 

His presence oft the aged father cheer'd. 

And young men hail'd with joy his coming too, 

ud childhood loved his voice, and forth to meet him flew. 
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But there was one, e'en more than all the rest, 
Would feel his voice like sunshine fill her soul ; 

Yes, loTe had conquered him, his heart possessed. 
He boVd, a willing slave, to her control, 
Nor from that strange disease could keep untouched and whole. 

O Love, methinks thy reign is more supreme 
Within the breast of him who loves to love. 

Thy fires shall in her soul, too, brighter gleam. 
And she more blest with thy glad treasures prove. 
When loved by one like him, who shall her doubts remove. 

And yet his deep devotion to the one. 
Ne'er causes him his duty to forget. 
To all around him, changes not his tone, 
Nor in her absence makes him pine and firet. 
Nor does his daily path with doubt and gloom beset. 

The day draws near, the maiden's snowy brow, 
And light blue eye reflect joy's sxmlit beam; 

What cloud ! what lurid cloud approaches now ! 
What bitter waters flood the sparkling stream ! 
What phantoms of the night dispel that transient dream ! 

Methinks the bright eye droops — ^less lustrous glows ; 

Methinks the tints of health steal slow away. 
Like o'er the fair meads faU the winter's snows. 

Pale grows the cheek, the blooms of youth decay. 
The worm gnaws that soft breast, and claims its tempting prey. 
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Now he is left to sigh and grieve alone. 

For she has gone to seek a softer air. 
His drooping spirit prays for that dear one ; 

" O spare her, Heaven ! in mercy hear and spare — 
Nor yet abandon me to live in cold despair." 

A meteor light illumes his darkened sky, 
A message sweet is wafted o'er the gales. 

And now to her, reviving, quick he*ll fly : 
Far o*er the deep blue sea in haste he sails, 
Climbs rugged Alpine steeps, views fair Italians vales. 

He nears the spot — he madly rushes on. 

Low sinks the sun — ^steals slow eve's deepening hue, 
Sparkles the moonbeam, that still lake upon — 
Bright shine the stars in heaven's arch'd sky of blue. 
And meteors dart along, then vanish from his view. 

He enters now — farewell — the meteor fades 
That wrapt his soul awhile in mantling light, 

One parting glow had flickering lit the shades, 
'Twas gone, and all was cold unchanging night, 
Vale, mountain, rock, and lake, are nought to his dull sight. 

Entranced he wanders back to Britain's isle, 
Like mere machine, life's duties to fulfill; 

He is not changed — is seen the same old smile, 
As kind he seems >— to others cheerful still, 
'"t all within is dead alike to joy or ill. 
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He smiles as though he smiled not ; and the tear 

Drops unresisted from his careworn eye ; 
Whene'er he (foes at mirthful scenes appear, 

His spirit is away with Memory, 
Where she, his lost one sleeps, there ever watching by. 

Yet time, methinks, revives that trance-boimd soul, 

And that his pure unselfish Cheerfulness 
Shall help to make his wounded spirit whole. 
Blunting the edge of this his keen distress. 
While slowly Peace returns his prostrate heart to bless. 

But not until he ends earth's sad career, 

Till call'd by heaven from earth his soul takes flight. 
Shall that cloud wholly be removed, which here, 
Veil'd for awhile his spirit's quencliless light. 
When they both meet again in heavenly mansions bright. 
In heaven's unceasing joys and praises to unite. 

Then shall the mists of earth be roll'd away, 

And Sorrow's shades, and Error's lingering night; 
For there shall dawn that never-ending day. 

When rosy mom shall crest each heavenly height. 
And love, and joy, and peace, shall grace those landscapes bright. 

O Cheerfulness, twin-bom of Charity, 

When earth and all its transient pleasures flee, 

When Faith and Hope have pass'd for ever by. 
Thou too, like love, shalt reign eternally. 
For where dwells happiness, there must thou always ' 
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Where angel spirits tone their harps of gold, 

Where saints kneel low their risen Lord to bless, 
In realms of light, of joy, of bliss untold. 
Of Charity, of ceaseless blesssedness. 
By sin defiled not, marr'd not by distress, 
There shalt thou reign, undimm'd, uncheck'd, Immortal 
Cheerfulness. 
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THE VIOLET. 

When spring arrives, the violet blue 
Peeps forth from 'neath a bed of flowers, 

Now sparkling with the morning dew, 

Now gemm'd with spring's refreshing showers. 

Sweet flower, that blooms but for a day. 

Perhaps imseen by mortal eye ; 
That flourishes to fade away. 

That lives awhile, ere long to die. 

O let us, like this flower, take care 
To tread in peace the path of life ; 

No pride, no envy let us bear, 

But dwell apart from worldly strife. 

The rose may gratify the fair, 

The tulip charm the proud and gay; 

But all the pleasures earth can bear, 
Like this sweet flower, must fade away. 
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TO MY AUNT. 

Fbiendship, a blessing which God bestow'd, 
To cheer and enliven us on the road 
That leadeth to heaven from earth below, 
The sweetest blessing that man can know. 

In the days of my youth I had many a friend, 
Who to me with the greatest care did attend; 
But none will so oft be remember'd by me, 
With as much veneration and love as thee. 

Can I ever forget thee, because that those hours 
Have all pass'd away like soil summer showers ; 
Should time root affection from out the mind, 
Or render one friend to another unkind. 

Shall I ever forget thee, because that Fve pass'd 
From my childhood-days to youth at last; 
And that now no longer I need thy care, 
Which I in my childhood was wont to share. 

Shall I ever forget thee because thou art old, 
And wilt soon no longer this earth behold; 
Though thy race on earth is well nigh run, 
And thy pilgrimage here will soon be done. 
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Shall I ever forget thee when death draws nigh, 
Or think on thy memory without a fond sigh ? 
When thy spirit hath fled, shall I shed no tear ? 
To the tribute of one who to me was so dear ? 

Shall I ever forget thee when in the cold grave 
By death thou art conquered, and made a slave ? 
When on earth no longer thy form I see, 
Shall I then forget to think of thee? 

No, I ne'er will forget thee while life may last. 
While I dwell upon earth ; and, when that shall have past, 
May we both ascend to those realms of light. 
Where friendship with God wiQ be pure delight. 
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TO MY COUSIN. 

Fbiemd of my youth, wliikt yet I see thy &ce, 
May I to thee these simple verses trace, 
While friendship warms the heart and makes it glow, 
O may we both in life that friendship shew. 

Friend of my youth, and sharer of my plays. 
The chief companion of my boyhood's days. 
Oh mayst thou still continue dear to me, 
And ever be what I would be to thee. 

Friend of my youth, how sweet while yet we stay 
Within our mother^s roof each gladsome day. 
Whilst to her words and wishes we attend. 
To love to cherish one, some early friend. 

Friend of my youth, how quick does youth fly past, 
And bring that friendship to an end at last, 
No longer both to share, in boyish play. 
When each glad hour of youth has pass'd away. 

Friend of my life, not merely of the days 
That soon will pass, and time itself erase, 
O mayst thou dwell in peace till life shall end, 
And ever be my true and faithful friend. 

I 
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EOSAMOND'S BOWER. 

How sweet on i^atare's chaxms to dwell. 

Her woaders to review. 
To trace them hj the hill and dell, 

And there our way pursue. 

It was a bower of high renowny 

On which I would remarki 
Not far from Woodstock's ancient town. 

And in the Blenheim park. 

A well-known spring is flowing there. 

Of water clear and bright, 
Where once a beauteous lady &3X 

Was hid from public sight* 

The story of fair Eosamond 

In history yon will find, 
And of a king of her so fond. 

Who had that bower entwined, 

Alas ! what cannot envy do, 

WLen rooted in the heart, 
'Twill cause to hate, and murder too , 

The object of its smart. 



bosamond's bowzb. 

The wife of this illtLstrious king, 

Was Eleanor by name, 
And once with envy's hateful sting, 

Unto the bower she came. 

To Bosamond her way she traced, 
Bight through the mazy bower. 

The deadly cup before her placed; 
She drank, and died that hour. 

Should this sad story not be true ; 

Still it may always tell — 
A warning unto all that view 

This ancient bower and well. 
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THE VILLAGE GREEN. 

The sun is hidden from our sight. 
And now the silvery moon is seen^ 

To shed its softer rays of light 
That gleam upon the village green. 

The village green ! — how sweet the sound ! ' 

What peals of mirth and childish play, 
And merry voices there are found, 

To wile the toilsome hours away. . 

When time rolls on, and youth has fled, 
O shall we then forget each scene 

Of merriment, that once we led. 
Upon our native village green. 

The village green, our sweet resort 
In childhood's light and happy days, 

Before the cares of life had brought 
An end to all those merry plays. 

See yonder man, who comes this way, 

.Long absent from his home hath been, 
And he has travelled many a day, 
To view once more the village green. 
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But are there yet remaining none 

To greet him on that once loved scene; 

He stands, his Mends and playmates gone, 
Alone, ixpon the village green. 

How quick doth childhood pass away, 
E'en like some flowerets of the field. 

That bloom awhile, but soon decay, 
No more their fragrant channs to yield. 

When Providence around us showers 
Some earthly troubles unforeseen. 

How sweet to call to mind the hours 
We spent upon the village green. 
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A SABBATH REFLECTION. 

The winds play on the waters, and the waves are rolling high, 
The day is cold and comfortless, and cloudy is the sky; 
iTet 'tis the day the Lord hath made, it is His day of rest, 
t is the day, He promised, that from henceforth should be best! 

tVhy is the day so gloomy ? Why do the cold winds blow ? 
^nd wherefore on the Sabbath-day should it be ordered so; 
Dught not the sun to shine more bright, the birds more sweetly sing, 
^nd Nature too with Man unite to praise her Heavenly King. 

Stay, stay, my soul, why murmur thus at this the Lord's decree. 
Does he not know far more than us that which is best to be, 
A.nd shall not He who framed this world, with all things here below, 
Command and bid the sun to shine, the stormy winds to blow. 

For He enjoin'd this day that we might praise him for his power. 
Who first created man and beast, with every herb and flower, 
Who bids the furious gales to blow, the raging seas to roar, 
Who speaks, and frx)m the skies above the rains in torrents pour. 

And what day is more suited for shewing forth His might. 
That all on earth may view His power, and then in praise unite ; 
It was for this that He ordain'd the holy Sabbath-day, 
That man might learn to reverence Him, then worship and ob^v 
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But look ! the clouds have diilppeared, the winds seem hush'd 
to sleep, 

The setting sun shines brightly on the surface of the deep, 
Enlivening all the country round with its departing beams, 
That light upon the village spires, and sparkle on the streams. 

And now, the sun has sunk to rest, the moon is shining bright, 
And on the mighty ocean sheds a soil, yet hallow'd light, 
This is a lovely night indeed, a night of calm repose, 
It is the holy Sabbath eve, and of that day the closq. 
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TO CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, 

Placed in a school of high renown. 

Whose foTinder was a royal king, 
A king who held our English crown. 

Whose praises through the country ring; 
Whj, tho' his days on earth were few. 

And tho' he now no longer reigns. 
His pious memory still shall last 

As long as this his school remains. 



Placed in that school since childhood's days, 

Here always was I clothed and fed ; 
Here taught to walk in wisdom's ways, 

And in the path of learning led. 
For eight long years, within that school. 

In study pass'd my time away, 
Submitting to its ev'ry rule, 

Which 'twas my duty to obey. 



And now I quit these royal walls. 
For so long time my chief resort, 

O let me, then, when duty calls, 
It aid, it cherish, and support. 
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And, leaving, may I ne'er forget 

The debt of gratitude I owe 
To tlio0e who first my lessons set, 

And caused me tuefnl things to know. 

But most mj thanks to him* are dne 

Who found that boyhood's home for me; 
O may I feel his kindness true 

Whene'er that noble pile I see. 
Years have rolled on since Edward's days, 

Yet still it proudly stands to view. 
And still it echoes forth his praise 

So well, so nobly, and so true, 
Farewell, my boyhood's haunt I thou noble school, adieu I 



* Alderman Copeland, Esq., M.P., who generously bestowed 
on no A presentation to Christ's Hospital, and for whose kind- 
ness I cannot feel too grateftil. 
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WRITTEN DUBING THE BU88IAK WAIL 



BRITAIN'S CAUSE. 

I STOOD and listen'd, where was daily heard 

The sound of one great thronging multitude: 

Who (when the sun arose him from his couch 

In yonder eastern sky, o'er hill and dale, 

And meadow fair, o'er villages and towns, 

Above the hum of mighty cities, too. 

Shedding his glorious light) would saUy forth, 

Some one way, some another, all intent 

By various ways to earn their livelihood, 

And fill the hitherto still morning air 

With cheerful sounds of peaceful industry. 

Why, then, is all now silent ? nor are heard 

These sounds, nor seen this busy multitude ? 

Why hush'd is London's mighty city now ? 

As if, indeed, it were that day of rest 

Which every seventh day doth bring, which gives 

To man a time to lay aside his work, 

And seek a fitter occupation: but 

This is not that day: wherefore, then, this pause ? 
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Go ; for awhile quit Albion's much-loved shore. 
Endearing land ! of all the brave and free 
The home, the long-blest isle of liberty; 
In power supreme, in art and science chief; 
In learning, too, and all that e'er could make 
A country be the pride of all her sons. 
And by her neighbours held in high esteem: 
Leave her, and travel eastward from her shores ; 
Through Europe's states and powerful empires pass ; 
Nor pause until thou com^st where Danube rolls 
Her sullen waters, by imtrodden plains. 
Uncultured lands, by winter's icy hand 
(Who in these regions reigns awhile supreme). 
By bleak and snowy winds left desolate. 
While stmuner's suns can scarce efface the gloom: 
There stay — but if thou more description need'st 
To better point thee out the spot, 'tis where 
Thou find'st the greatest contrast to the land 
Thou first didst quit — thou soon shalt see and hear 
Enough to apprise thee of thy resting place. 
Hast thou not even now had tokens ? Look, 
And see what lies around thee. Hamlets left 
Unpeopled, homesteads desolate, and lands. 
Which even here proved fertile, now untill'd, 
Uncultivated, and unheeded lie. 
And nought is there to tell of people, save 
When here and there may meet the inquiring eye 
Some fortress strong, or line of battlement. 
Or e'en perchance some town— ^ which, well secured, 
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Entrench'd, and stronglj fortified — contains 

Within its walls inhabitants, who fear 

Lest danger should molest them, and should find 

Its way to these their dwellings ; whilst without 

Are pacing watchful sentinels, or e'en 

Some troop of foreign soldiers, stationed there 

These places to defend. But why this care? 

This vigilance? Why all these warlike signs 

And readiness for battle ? Has there not 

Yet reach'd thine ears the distant booming soimd 

Of war's artillery ? Hast thou not yet seen 

(Which soon thou must) those direful sights of war? 

Hast thou not pass'd some burniDg town — beheld 

Some blackened ruin, or some places which 

Still bear the marks of recent conflict, where 

The weapons of an army scattered lie? 

Perhaps thou may^st discern the stains of blood, 

May e'en behold remains of those who fell 

And perish'd there. Yet onward thou may'st meet 

With troops advancing and retreating, may'st 

Arrive at actual scenes of warfare, view 

Some place attacked, defended, or compell'd 

To yield; and there, amid the bursting shells, 

The hissing shot, and the loud cannons' roar, 

The glare of light while high the rockets shoot, 

The falling splinters, and the missiles hurl'd 

Thro' clouds of smoke, that, paU like, hang o'er all, 

The groans of wounded, and the conqueror's cheers — 

'Midst these, and^ore than I can well relate, 
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And none, save those who witness them, describe. 
Thou shalt behold how dread a thing is war, 

In ev'ry clime, to ev'ry land, a curse. 
♦ ♦ « 

But onward hasten still, nor pause thee yet. 
Till thou arriv'st where Danube's curling waves 
Divide two hostile armies, who, encamp'd 
Upon its banks, opposing stand — the flood 
That rolls between, the barrier that prevents 
The one engaging with the other, and 
A deadly conflict from ensuing there. 
These ready, though inactive, now behold ! 
Two mighty armies ! — both their nation's strength ; 
Both there to fight their countries' battles; but 
O what a different cause has each ! The one, 
No wonder that their arms are nerved to fight, 
As bravely as they have; that well inspired 
With courage, they have put their foe to flight. 
Unyielding to the last; for O 'tis theirs 
Injustice and oppression to withstand. 
The cause of right and freedom to defend. 
And from invasion, and from bondage save 
Their country — that land where in days of yore, 
A mighty empire held its reigning seat 
Of government, that people who had come 
From seven-hilled Rome here to Byzantium's shore, 
And long they reign'd ; but when their power declined, 
And they, the greatest empire ever known, 
^ >J1 like famed Greece before them ; then came these. 
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Great Mahomet's race, from northern climes afar, 

Who gain'd Byzantium's land, — and it retain'd^ 

Growing in power, as the time roll'd on. 

And like their northern neighbours now, were then 

The oppressors of the weak ; but thej declined. 

And now they are less mighty, less renown'd, 

A weaker nation — but a nation still, 

A worthier, better one — for they have learnt 

A lesson by their own experience. 

Are now more civilized, and wiser, more 

Entitled to respect and sympathy. 

And less to be regarded as a prey, 

A means by which some avaricious lord 

Or ruler may enrich himself. 

And thus 

Their cause, though they are infidels, is good. 
Nor an unchristian one ; for 'tis a cause 
Which every Christian land may rightly help; 
While he, who of another land is head; 
A land that some call Christian, does commit 
An act, which (though its perpetrators may 
Be call'd by that name) infidels themselves. 
And much more every Christian land would view 
With indignation, which may well be deem'd 
A stain upon an age so civilized. 
Meet only for the barbarous times gone by, 
The ruder nations of the past. 

He saw, 

Did this ambitious monarch, &om his throne. 
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In icebound regions, where he holds his sway. 
From where that beauteous city proudly stands. 
The giant work of the illustrious man. 
His worthy ancestor, stands there amidst 
Those northern climes where frosts unyielding reign. 
And there by frozen shores, from snow-clad plains, 
Defying winter's storms ; it doth arise, 
In costly splendoiur, with its grand display. 
Of gorgeous palaces and dwellings fair. 
Of streets, of churches, gardens, and in short. 
All that could make it fitting his abode. 
Whose sceptre sways so vast an empire; but 
Ambition never can be satisfied; 
The more a man may have, so much the more 
Will he desire to have; thus Russia's lord 
Beheld his neighbour's provinces, and taught. 
E'en from his birth, to covet them, and strive, 
By every means he could, to make them his, 
(For he would feign believe they were his right 
By origin obscure), so now he deems 
The time has come his purpose to effect. 
The most befitting time, for Turkey's ruler 
(At least, he thinks so) is unable now 
To offer much resistance to his scheme ; 
And thus he does begin, not all at once, 
Hjb neighbour's land to seize ; but first he tries 
To weaken his authority, encroach upon 
Wm sole prerogative, and then to enforce 
•aws of his own upon his neighbour's subjects. 
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Laws, which when not obey'd (why should thej be) ' 

He sends his troops, for this pretended cause, 

To seize the adjoining provinces, which are 

The Sultan's rightful property; 'tis thus 

He strives his real intention to conceal, 

Which is, in truth, that country to obtain, 

And make their capital his reigning seat; 

That splendid city of the Bosphorus, 

That stands where many waters may reflect 

Its mosques, and shrines, and temples of that faith, 

Which long has overspread those eastern lands, 

And in this city has its chief abode. 

This is the place he covets, that he may. 

In northern climes and southern lands be lord. 

This army, then, which lines the other bank. 

Is his, and come to do his bidding; and 

Although their enemy is brave, and has 

More frequently the advantage; yet are these 

The Bussian forces in their numbers more. 

And thus have greater strength, and in the end, 

Their master's purpose would effect. Alas ! 

Right is not always nught; 'tis thus they feel. 

Who supplicate assistance. Hear the cry. 

That echoes far and wide, from shore to shore, 

'Tis an oppress'd, insulted nation, seeks 

Protection for her rights ; her ruler calls. 

He sends their cry for help — invoking aid 

From those he most believes will render it. 
♦ « ♦ 

£ 
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Ye mighty lands, who value liberty, 

Who know its blessings most; who, haying it, 

And having long enjoy'd it, can most feel 

For those to whom it is endangered, and 

From whom, without your aid, it may be taken; 

Who being willing have, besides, the power 

Successfully this tjrrant to resist; 

Ye who have sworn oppression to withstand, 

To punish and to put down tyranny, 

Nor suffer Despotism's sway to spread; 

To shield each land from danger and from wrong: 

O come, defend our rights, who need your help. 
« ♦ * 

Can ye, who may have followed, while I tried 
Briefly these scenes to paint — ^who thus have view'd 
Each incident I faintly have depicted; 
Can ye inquire, " What nations are invoked ?" 

What land shall answer to the call and not 
Feel in thy heart at once the glad response. 
My own, my native country. But away, 
We'll seek the spot from whence arose the cry. 
Of that bright land, the midst, their capital. 
Named from its Roman founder, Constantine, 
The spot most valued, needing most defence; 
Nor is that wanting, for its waters bear, 
Upon their bosom, rising from the waves. 
Like some tall forest rears its head aloft, 
>ve the adjacent country; its tall trees, 
re feather'd songsters build unseen their nests, 
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A welcome sheltei from the summer's son, 

A place secure against the beating rain, 

A safe retreat from bus j haunts of men : 

So, here do rise innumerable masts 

Of mighty ships ; a terrible display 

Of overwhelming power; each mann'd with guns 

That well may every foe alarm ; for they 

Can spread destruction ^dx and wide around, 

A sure defence 'gainst every enemy. 

While high from topmast proudly waves that flag, 

Which has so long maintained supremacy. 

That represents that mighty armament. 

Whose empire long the deep itself has own'd, 

By many a hard- fought bloody contest won, 

Upheld through many attempts to cast it down, 

The bulwark of our native land — by which 

Her greatness and renown have been acquired. 

These colours, then, which proudly wave above. 

Are British banners ; those, our brave allies, 

A valiant nation, who have, too, like us, 

(By many a fierce internal struggle taught) 

Been led to appreciate liberty aright. 

Like us are willing to espouse its cause. 

But see, they go to fight the enemy. 

Nor longer lay inactive ; they will shew 

Those who our power dare defy, that we 

Are still the same to punish every foe. 

As when, by Egypt's shores, we bravely fought. 

And proved our nught in famed Trafalgar's bay. 
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And though those ftr-fiuned heroes of the past 
Are gone, their spirit with ns yet remabs 
To inspire Britain's sons, and raise her np 
Fresh Champions for the cause of Bight. 

But gOy 

Betrace thj steps to northern shores again^ 

To Russia's waters, thither thou wilt see 

Another British fleet is entering there, 

Prepared for action — mann'd by gallant men. 

By Britain's sailors — who have ever been 

Her succour in the time of need — her pride 

Through all the world renown'd ; while those whom she 

Has trusted with command, are able men, 

In action will, no doubt, efficient prove ; 

And let her see the honour she on them 

Conferr'd has not been imrequited; look. 

All are impatient to begin, and let 

Their country know how bravely they can fight. 

Are you not yet content, nor yet assured 

That Britain's arm is neither slack nor slow 

The summons to obey. But go seek out 

That Turkish seaport, where a vessel lies. 

Her passengers to land. Enow you not well, 

Those men now stepping on this foreign soil. 

To fight upon these shores, as once before 

In Dutch and Spanish lands they bravely fought. 

Those who, on Belgium's plains, such honours won, 

Achieved such deeds as ne'er will be effaced. 

These are our country's soldiers — thus she sends 
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To north and south, on sea and land, her sons, 
Who for their country cheerfully depart. 
And she — though sorrowing as she thus beholds 
Them leave her shores, and knows that many will 
Come back again no more, but bleeding &11; 
Their graves fiir distant in a foreign land; 
(This is her tribute to her memory, 
Their country's sorrow) ; yet she doth await 
With calmness that success she knows is sure, 
That time will bring, and Providence award 
Unto the right; nor does she e'en forget 
To seek the aid of that Almighty power. 
That. He would crown her efforts with success, 
Give strength unto her men, and bring them back 
Victorious to her shores. 

Dost wonder now 
Why on this day the accustom'd sounds that tell 
A people's daily labour, far and wide. 
O'er Britain's vast metropolis, and all 
Her busy marts of commerce, seaports too, 
And villages, where agriculture reigns, 
And rural landscapes rise (those ornaments 
That grace fair Albion's shores), all, all are hush'd, 
Save where, through silent air, o'er fields and hills, 
Gome, floating soil, the sounds the Church-bell gives, 
In yonder spire ; let's thither bend our way; 
There, entering, shall we see, what every place. 
Throughout the land wiU this day witness — for 
A country does implore its people's prayers. 
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jpoT succour from their enemies, and for 

The welfare of their absent countr3rmen, 

Who in their stead, and for their sakes hare gone 

To risk their lives for their security; 

This call they now obey, nor quite forget. 

To shew some token of their gratitude. 
« « ♦ 

That nation's cry I O think you it will prove 
Of no avail ! shall unsuccessful "be: 
Already has the sound gone forth, and still 
It seems to linger on the ear — to impart 
Fresh vigour unto them for whom it rose; 
As if its sound had reached those distant ones, 
And made them fitter for the conflict — given 
More courage to endure — and nerved each arm 
To strike with greater power for liberty. 
While to the foe, e'en like some solemn knell, 
It soundeth in their ears, to terrify. 
As if it spake to them of conflict fierce. 
Ending but in defeat, of battles lost, 
And, in the end, of final overthrow. 
« ♦ * 

Ye who have thus beheld a nation's cause. 
And view'd her, in defence of it, go forth 
To battle; ere ye quit the scene, and leave 
The issue in the hand of Providence, 
That ye may not be doubtful of, or fear 
What the result will be, but hopeful rest. 
Unyielding to despondency. Go, take 
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A view into the future, there see right; 
Day after day, unconquer'd, struggling still. 
Stronger as time rolls on, undaunted yet, 
Gaining iresh triumphs, each one more complete. 
Toiling till victory brings rest at last. 
Behold the tjrant weakened, bearing up 
Against reverses, and imyielding still. 
All his resources crippled, lands laid waste. 
His army, once so great, with now a few. 
And few of those who bravely led it forth 
Remaining now, his empire but a wreck. 
His ships destroyed or taken, in each fight 
Becoming still more unsuccessM ; then, 
O if ye can, behold that glorious day, 
That day of triumph, when from off the earth. 
Shall tyranny be driven ; slavery, too. 
Shall be extinct, and despotism fall 
Never to rise again; when Britain proves 
Victorious in the fight, then shall she raise 
O'er every land, the flag of freedom high. 
And Peace descending reign on earth again. 

Hail, sacred Peace, the fruit of love. 
Descend from heaven to earth below. 

And while within life's sphere we move, 
Thine influence o'er us mortals shew. 

Dispel the wars that rage around. 
By which the blood of man is shed; 

Do thou within our hearts abound, 
O raise thine olive-bearing head; 
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The days shall come when wars shall cease. 
No longer to be noised abroad ; 

When all who scorn to think of peace, 
Shall fall, and perish with the sword. 
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Success unto our happy land, 
Home of the brave and free ! 
We 'U forth and lend a helping hand 

In the cause of liberty. 
Britain at length prepares to go. 

With all her ancient might, 
To stem the tyrant's power ; and O 
May God defend the right. 
Chorus. 
Then away to the field, 
We will not yield. 
With a merry heart and light, 
We'll soon o'erthrow. 
Each tyrant foe, 
Success shall crown the right. 

O 'tis a glorious sight to see 

A mighty land like ours. 
Prepared so well by land and sea 

To meet all hostile powers ; 
With a fleet, the dread of every foe. 

And an army skill'd in fight, 
We'U quickly let the oppressor know 

That God defends the right. 

Then away, etc. 
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Suooess unto our gallant fleety 

To England's wooden walls. 
Who ahrajB stand prepared to meet 

Each Ibe, when dntj calls ! 
Our flags that o'er each Tesael ware. 

Shall ne'er be trodden down. 
For Proridenoe the right will save. 

The right with victory crown. 

Then awaj, etc 

And here's to our brsre armj too. 

We win not those forget. 
Whose last proud deed at Waterloo 

Is wdl lemember'd yet ! 
And now they go to another fight. 

With a foe become a friend. 
In oiiA gicst cause they both unite. 

With courage to defend. 

Then away, etc 

Here's to the gallant sons of France, 

Who stand with us allied I 
Our foe has not the slightest chance. 

With the French upon our side. 
When nations great like us, no more 

Are rivals, but unite. 
Why every foe must bend before* 

Such champions for the right. 

Then away, ete. 



A BRITISH WAR SONG. 
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A tribute now unto the brave 

Who on the field may fall, 
Or die while fighting on the wave. 

Away from kindred all, 
What though they perish far firom here, 

In a foreign grave to lie, 
They shall not want a nation's tear 

Who for their country die. 

Then away, etc. 

O may their memory honour'd be. 

Who fighting, thus, are slain, 
And may they have tranquillity 

In the last sad hour of pain ; 
May their example and their end. 

Their comrades serve to incite. 
Make them more ready to defend, 

With life itself the right. 

Then away, etc. 

What though the sky be overcast. 

That the sunshine cannot cheer. 
Though a mighty storm be gathering fast, 

And all seems dark and drear. 
Methinks afar remains a light. 

Emblem of coming day. 
When the tempest's power shall cease to affright, 

And its fury pass away. 

Then off to, etc. 



A BBITISH WAB SONG. 

O Britain ! what if great thy power* 

Great is thy task as well, 
Go guide the earth in the coming hour. 

Whose wonders none may tell. 
Go,, and while mighty states are changed, 

And empires tottering faU, 
If right but on thy side be ranged, 

Firm shalt thou stand through alL 
Then away, etc. 

Go, for thy people know full well, 

* That liberty is dear. 

Away, the oppressor's power to quell. 

Make him thy wrath to fear. 
O let him not his wishes haye, 

Though he seeks to enforce by might, 
A people thy protection craye ; 

Quick, help defend the right. 

Then away, etc. 

What though the foe were twice as strong. 

And none were on thy side; 
What if the conflict should be long. 

Nor conquest quick decide. 
Let courage fail thee not, endure, 

Be valiant in the fight. 
Success, though slow, is not less sure, 

For God defends the right. 

Then away, etc. 



A BRITISH WAR SONG. 

May God to Britain giye sTiccess, 

Make all her foes to yield, 
Her countrymen defend and bless, 

Her Queen protect and shield. 
Arise, brave land, to the battle go. 

In all thine ancient might. 
Forth, 'tis for freedom's cause, and O, 
God will defend the right. 

Then away to the field, 
We will not yield, 
With a merry heart and light, 
We'll soon overthrow, 
Each tyrant foe, 
God will defend the right. 
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ALMA. 

Copy of part of a Dispatch, dated 2\8t September, 1854, 
received in London SOth September, 1854. 

The allied armies yesterday attacked the position 
of the enemy on the heights above the Alma, and car- 
ried it, after a desperate battle, about an hoar and a half 
before sunset. 

** (Signed) Baolav.** 

Encamped on high an army lay, 

Their refuge firm and sure, 
Wherewith to keep all foes away, 

And all attacks endure; 
And conscious are they of their power, 

As proudly there they lie, 
And like some lofty unbent tower. 

All things beneath defy. 



O truly 'twas a glorious sight. 

To view that force array'd, 
Where gleaming in the sunlight bright. 

Each weapon is displa/d ; 
Far o'er the hill their tents extend. 

While trenches dug below. 
Mounds raised with cannons, well defend, 

And keep away the foe. 
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Their General speaks exultingly. 

He bids them rest assured 
That soon or late shall victory 

Be unto them secured. 
" Nature," he cries, " with us combines 

To make our stronghold sure, 
These loily heights, and steep inclines 

Will help us long to endure. 



What matters if our cause be good,^ 

Our master's men are we. 
And since 'tis for his pleasure, should 

His firm protectors be. 
Our meddling foes may think to appal,. 

And fill us with affright; 
But here, we may defy them all. 

May scorn their boasted right. 



" Come, then, brave English, who dictate. 

And ways of vengeance plan. 
When thus unheeded, — come, we wait, 

Enforce them if you can. 
Gome, with your gallant French allies. 

With infidels to fight. 
Enow, that all three your foe defies, 

And dares to oppose your right. 
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Now our Imperial Lord shall know 

How well his men can serve; 
This place may us from all below, 

For full three weeks preserve. 
His mighty projects need not be 

Abandon'd yet and dropp'd. 
But look 1 ihey Ve coming — now well see 

How quickly they'll be stopped. 

" Advancing are they ? Let them come ; 

We've no great cause for fear. 
Soon and they'll be returning home, 

They cannot hurt us here : 
See ! now within our range are they. 

Quick men, upon them fire ! 
Our heavy guns will stop their way. 

Compel them to retire.'' 

Yet onward, toilwom, up the steep. 

The intrepid warriors came, 
What though their foes still firing keep, 

That tells with deadly aim; 
They heed it not, that mighty force 

'Twere vain to attempt to stay. 
Undaunted still they hold their course, 

Still upwards bend their way. 
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" Advancing still I can they intend 

This place at once to attack ? 
A place, in which we may depend 

Yet long to keep them back. 
To encounter dangers so severe, 

They surely dare not try. 
O no ! we need not dread them here, 

See how their soldiers die." 



Twas even so — yet onward still, 

Though showers of molten fire, 
Advance in spite of all they will, 

And scorn they to retire. 
These are the men whose fame of yore, 

No nation can forget : 
Say — have the years of peace just o'er 

Effaced that valour yet ? 



Advancing still, o'er heaps of slain. 

Unchecked they keep their way: 
O nought can these brave men restrain. 

Their progress none can stay. 
True that their ranks are growing less. 

That numbers bleeding lie ; 
They heed it not, on, on, they press, 

To conquer or to die. 
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Advancing still ! It cannot be ! 

O brave indeed are they, 
Chir foes, who so resolved can be 

To throw their lives away; 
To brave like this our hottest fire 

For what must prove in vain, 
What spirit can these men inspire, 

That does them thus sustain? ^* 

O General, hast thou never read 

How, in the days of old, 
Some imseen power has often led, 

And rendered firm and bold, 
Those whom to effect His will He made, 

Who for His purpose fought? 
Oft sent them unexpected aid, 

Unfailing wonders wrought ? 

Know thou, that all creation owns 

That same Almighty hand: 
He spake, and works of strongest stones 

Were nought at His command. 
Firm places fail, forts disappear. 

And crumble at His will; 
And thus — O tremble while you hear — 

He guards His people still. 
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Advancing nearer and more near, 

Now havoc round they pour; 
Firmer and bolder they appear, 

And mightier than before. 
At their approach see himdreds fall. 

Thousands before them bend. 
Speed on! O soon thou 'It gain it all, 

The conflict soon shall end. 

" Advancing still ! Nay, heed them not 

How can they hurt you here? 
While you remain in this sure spot. 

Your own words banish fear." 
Why, General, so affrighted seem? 

Why art thou paler? Say, 
Was thy security a dream. 

That thus it melts away? 

Speed on, my countrymen, speed on. 

He shall thine efforts bless ; 
Who sent thee this great work upon, 

Shall crown it with success. 
The toil, the danger of the way. 

Thou 'st borne all well indeed; 
Success shall surely crown the day — 

Speed on, brave warriors, speed ! 
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Advancing still ! and now, with a bonnd, 

They rush among the foe; 
With bayonets fixed they've gained the ground 

For which they fought them so. 
True, that they've found, the fig^t severe 

And many a comrade lost; 
They've won it tho', however dear, 

And nobly paid the cost. 



Three weeks ! three hours have scarcely past, 

And tell me where are they 
Who held secure this stronghold last? 

Where now that proud array, 
That seem'd so firm? What, are they gone? 

Yes, routed, see they fly; 
Rejoice, men, rest, the work is done, 

Our's is the victory. 

* * * 

O Thou to whom alone we owe 

This our first great success. 
Who made us stronger than our foe, 

For this Thy name we bless. 
We, for whose sore misdeeds were sent. 

War's evils on our land. 
Now feel this grievous punishment. 

And own Thy chastening hand. 
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Yet we, for whom Thou still didst care, 
Found £&your in Thy sight; 

Thou kt'st us war's sad evils bear, 
To guard Thy treasure right 

Thee, then. Almighty God, we praise; 
Thee, Sovereign Lord, we own; 
' To Thee our songs of triumph raise, 

And bend before Thy throne. 

* * * 

In such like manner error rears 

Proudly her throne on high ; 
Impenetrable she appears. 

Does the whole world defy; 
Thousands to do her bidding wait, 

Haste her commands to obey. 
The rich, the powerful, and the great, 

All own the usurper's sway. 

Yet, e'en as Alma's heights upon 

We overthrew the foe, 
So 'gainst this power is still going on 

A conflict sure, if slow ; 
And that at length shall error flee, 

And right triumphant reign, 
A sure and certain sign have we 

In Alma's glorious gain. 

* « * 
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ALHA. 



Shout, Britons, shout ! exulting raise 

Your noblest, loftiest strain; 
Prepare your best and choicest lays 

To tell of Alma's gain: 
Strike, Britons, strike your country's lyre, 

A noble theme we bring; 
Alma shall raise its latent fire, 

And cause its chords to ring; 
Alma shall all our hearts inspire, 

Of Alma will we sing, 

Sing we of England's soldiers brare^ 

Of English seamen bold, 
How went they forth our land to Suva, 

With all their might of old; 
One Strain for all our warriors who - 

In Alma's conflict fought. 
Who, fired with skill and valour too, 

This mighty conquest wrought. 

Strike, Britons, etc. 

Sing we a softer, sadder air, 

Of those who, in our stead, 
While fighting for the cause we bear, 

In Alma's conflict bled. 
O ne'er will they return again. 

Nor share our triumph they: 
Hush, soft awhile that swelling strain. 

One last fond tribute pay, 

Then joyous strike, etc. 



ALMA. 

Sing now of what those heroes gainM, 

Of what their lives have won. 
Of the glorious victory they've obtained; 

And, as we Ve thus begun, 
So may we ftirther triumphs gain. 

And then complete success. 
Then sing we, in one final strain, 

May Heaven our country bless. 

Strike, Britons, strike your country's lyre, 

A noble theme we bring: 
Alma shall raise its latent fire. 

And cause its chords to ring; 
Alma shall all our hearts inspire, 

Of Alma will we sing. 
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WELLINGTON. 

W ABBiOB rest, thy task is ended, 

£ nded now each mighty deed, 

L ong thy land thou hast defended, 

L iyed for her in tune of need ; 

I n each battle thou hast served, 

N ought of danger daunted thee, 

G eneral, with true courage nerved, 

Thou madest Europe's nations free; 

O rest in peace, and time as it rolls on, 

N e'er shall efface the name of Wellington. 



L ET tlioae idio will of grettbo' heroes tell^ 
O f men whose darii^ deeds inspire Unar pexi^ 
Rather would we now write of one, w^l 
Deeerra some tribute from his ooontxTom* 

B eady to do his datj when he could, 

A nd serve his country in his quiet my: 

G enerous — ne'er lacking courage, kind and good| 

Let all to him their grateful tribute pay; 

A Ithough he seem'd to die bereft of fame, 

N o Briton but shall soon revere his name. 



J 
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INKEBMAN. 
A Charade. 

My first assists me while I write 

Tbe lines you here may view, 
And if you '11 only use your sight 

Tou may perceive it too. 
It notes the poet's highest flight. 

It crosses land and sea. 
Like blood — 'tis darker than the night, 

And a help to memory. 

A letter placed before my second. 

Will give the name of those 
Who once a valiant race were reckon'd, 

Nor fear'd to face their foes ; 
But where i^ now their ancient might ? 

Well, Echo answers — " Where" ? 
They do not dare support the right, 

Or a holy combat share; 
But like some coward that in the war 

Away from the battle stole. 
They only heard the news from far, 

Nor part had in my whole. 



We 11 gladly turn fix)m them away. 

To that victorious band. 
Who fierce oppression's power to stay 

United heart and hand. 
Two mighty nations are they who 

For freedom's cause engage, 
They fought my whole and won it too, 

And qneU'd the despot's rage. 

O may the blood that flow'd forth then 

Have not been shed in vain; 
Nor may the lives of gallant men, 

A half one triumph gain; 
But may it long remain the sign. 

Of a union seal'd in blood — 
Of a strength that never shall decline, 

That tyranny withstood. 
The boast of France, Britannia's pride, 

O may both ne'er regret 
The day they fought them side by side, 

Nor that proud day forget. 
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EEJOICINGS FOR PEACE. 

Yon lamps grow dim — enchantment steals away. 
And night's fair revels flee the opening day: 
Those wreaths and crowns in beauty fair array*d 
Seem shrinking now beneath grey morning's shade. 

Those lights are out — the enchantment faded now — 
That fair scene vanished, quench'd each fiery show; 
To life's dull haunts the myriad throng has gone. 
And Britain's proud rejoicings all are done. 

Those lights are out — is then our gladness o'er, 
A something felt at night, at mom no more; 
No— rather may it run an endless course, 
And still flow on from some ne'er-failing source. 

Yon lights are out — no more those charms beguile, 
Yet O t may peace retain her cheering smile. 
To soothe and gladden, with our country stay. 
Nor like yon lamps just glare to pass away. 

Those lights are out — yet others soon shall cheer; 
Our gallant troops return to England dear: 
iil^ triumphant o'er the billow's foam, 
im the drooping heart, the dreary home. 



REJOICINGS FOR PEACE. 



Those lights are out — but O we'll still rejoice 
In homes where soon shall sound some absent voice. 
With hearts that hail dread war's propitious close. 
In all those blessings gentle peace bestows. 

Those lights are out — so all things here below, 
Must pass awaj e*en like jon fleeting show ; 
And peace herself nor lasting prove, nor true, 
Nor shine eflulgent yet with purest hue. 

But O the day shall come when she shall reign 
In untold splendour freed from earthly stain, 
Her beaming presence cheer our paths about. 
Light up that torch of joy that never shall go out. 
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RETURN OF THE TROOPS. 

Thet come from Eastern lands afar, across the billow^s foam, 
They come to gladden drooping hearts, to cheer the dreary home ; 
They come, our brave defenders, to the land they love the best, 
And Britain hails her gallant sons, and welcomes them to rest. 

To rest from war's unceasing toils, that patiently they bore; 
To rest — ^their grateful coimtry's pride — ^upon their native shore. 
Not on the bleak hill top, upon the cold damp earth to lie. 
And wake from unrefireshing sleep with dread destruction nigh. 

They left us, when the winds of March, like war's dread blast blew 
strong. 

And nature seem'd to mourn for them, as sad they march'd along ; 
They left, to guard their country's cause, unheard-of perils brave, 
O there were partings then from those who foimd a warrior's grave . 

They left, who soon up Alma's heights uncheck'd, unwavering sped. 
Their colours borne aloft— on, on, spite dangers thick o'erhead, 
On I thro' the foeman's broken rank, they reach the summit high, 
Save those who on that blood-stain'd hill were stricken down to die. 

Absent, yet soon we heard from them, soon thrilling news arrived, 
TO*-* v.'^nrhten'd many a sorrowing face, and hopeless hearts revived, 
Hp in joyous tone through England's isle there ran, 
iiat still shall be our pride, the name of Inkerman. 



BETUBN OF THE TBOOFS, 
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And then, tho' painftd be the thought, we'd call to mind awhile, 
How that sad winter's dreadful work dispelled our transient smile, 
liow manly forms that once had been, in those damp trenches lay. 
And there, by cold and hunger press'd, were left to waste away. 

How tiiro' those long cold wintry months in sorties dearly won, 
They still pursued their arduous task, still patiently toil'd on. 
Till summer came with balmy breeze, to fan each fainting heart, 
And to those toilworn men, fresh hopes, new vigour to impart. 

O this should make our greetings now more earnest and sincere. 
To think that all their trials o'er, they're once more with us here. 
What, tho' 'twas long delay'd, we knew that triumph would at last 
Crown all their efforts with success, when this their toil was past. 

Yes, dawn'd at length that glorious day, that day expected long, 
When Britain and her brave allies had gain'd the fortress strong, 
And (little tho' they knew it then) their last proud task was done ; 
When echoed far and wide the cry — Sebastopol is won. 

And now they're with us once again, but not, alas I the same. 
For few of those who left retum'd to reap their well-eam'd fame ; 
The rest, they sleep beneath the soil, on that far distant shore; 
O we shall never welcome them, for they'll return no more. 

Among that eager multitude how many an eye grows dim. 
The mother misses there her son, and sorrow steals for him ; 
The sister seems to seek in vain her brother s noble mien. 
Then suddenly recalls her loss, and quits the joyless seer 
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BETUBN OF THE TB00F8. 



Not everywhere in England can joy and gladness glow — 
The pride, the hope of numy a home, is laid in battle low; 
The &ce that lit those dreary halls, the voice that echoed there, 
Has come not with his comrades, who their country's honours share. 

The maiden hangs her drooping head, and hides her tearwom cheek , 
'T were vain to strive to comfort her, twere vain to bid her speak ; 
Last time — he held her to his breast, and bade her hopeful be; 
And now — he sleeps on that lone shore across the deep blue sea. 

O Bntons, ye who lived secure while war was raging yet. 
To all who bravely succoured you, ye cannot pay the debt; 
O then, tho' war's rude clang be o'er, the notes died soft away, 
Unceasing may our country still her grateful tribute pay. 
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WBITTJSN BBTWJSBN THE AOS OF SBYBNTEEN ABD TWENTY-ONE. 



THE CHOICE OF A FLOWER. 

Where shall I find the loveliest flower, 

In some fair garden gay ? 
Or cull me one I deem most fair. 

From out some choice display? 
Where all the finest and the best 

Are ranged aroimd for shew; 
I will not gather one from thence, 

It is not there I '11 go. 

I *11 haste to one of those sweet spots, 

Our cotmtry's greatest pride, 
Where in some fairy nook blooms one, 

No other flower beside. 
Where, scattering fragrance all around 

That gay tho' silent bower, 
Her charms she does to few display ; 

There will I cull my flower. 



THE CHOICE OF A FLOWER. 



The flowers worth most are those that bloom, 

Wherever they may be, 
And DOt for ostentation, or 

That those around may see ; 
Theil should there be some kind of flower, 

To whom there might belong 
The power to take the hint we wish, 

We offer them our song. 
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THE FIRST BRIGHT RAY. 

To him that long endures the night. 

How welcome is the first bright ray, 
How, cheering that first gleam of light 

That chases all the gloom away. 
True, it may be but faint and dim, 

Compared to after rays more bright ; 
But will it not be dear to him 

Whom first it shews the approach of light. 

The man who roam'd the desert o*er. 

When worn and parch'd with thirst he felt, 
Had tasted ne'er such bliss before 

As when he first by water knelt; 
With purer streams he since has met, 

From clearer springs has quenched his thirst; 
But he has ne'er forgotten yet 

The unequall'd pleasure of the first. 

When travelling 'cross some barren plain. 
Where nought of verdure charms the eye, 

Sweeter the first bright spot we gain 
Than all the ailer scenery. 



THE FI£ST BRIGHT BAT. 



Or when thro' gloom our way we wend. 
Upon some dark and clondj night, 

O deem we not that star a friend 
That bids us hope for clearer light. 

We all are travellers here below, 

And gloomj would our pathway prore, 
If lit not with the cheerful glow, 

Spread from the kindling flame of lore. 
And when we first approach it, when 

Tho' yet afar its glimmering see» 
Does it not oft prove brighter then. 

Than in its afler brilliancy? 

If then while journeying on my way, 

On fairer ones than she I gaze, 
T '11 ne'er forget that first bright ray. 

E'er yet I knew the brighter blaze. 
Oft shall my thoughts recall again 

The bliss of those sweet hours gone by, 
And still these verses shall remain 

A tribute to her memory. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S MEMENTO. 

** We all are journeying here below." 

To one fair light that shone upon my way 
On passing by, because I would not stay, 
A token thus I leave — it was so fair, 
Deem'd I at first, Fd better linger there, 
E'en stay beside it — for I ne'er had seen 
Light such as this where'er before I'd been. 
I thought, however, there perchance may be 
New ones beyond, that may appear to me 
Equal to this — suppose I go and see. 
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THE METEOR. 

" May not the blood in every beating vein 
Have quick foreknowledge of the coming pain?'* 

Arnold. 

A METEOR glanced upon my way, 

No light so fair as this had shone, 
Not that I fancied it would stay, 
I knew that meteors pass away : 

E*en while you gaze you find them gone. 

Enjoyment brief, but O how dear I 

I did not think 't would long remain. 
Nor deem*d she, wten some brighter sphere. 
New met her gaze, would deign to appear, 
And shed her fairy light on this dull orb again. 
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TO AMY. 

I THINK on thee, sweet Amy, when the cold bleak wintrj wind 
Blows keenly o'er the shrinking soul, when friends seem all unkind ; 
When nothing cheers or warms the heart, yea, e'en in such a time, 
I think of thee, sweet Amy, as of some soft summer clime. 

I think on thee, dear Amy, when all is dull and grey, 
When heavy is the soul, and nought can chase its cares away. 
When every pleasure, every pain, but wears one sombre hue, 
I think on thee, dear Amy, as Italians sky of blue. 

I think of thee, dear Amy, when o'er life's troubled sea, 
While earth's tempestuous waves rise high — my bark rides heavily, 
When comfortless and fHendless, the billows round me roll, 
Thine image, dearest, whispers peace — ^and calms this troubled soul. 

I think on thee, fair Amy, when the angry storm-clouds lower, 
When troubles burst upon the soul with overwhelming power. 
When gloom is all around me, and the day is tum'd to night, 
I think on thee, fair Amy, as upon the sunshine bright. 

And, Amy, still I '11 think of thee, as I journey on my way. 
In light and darkness, storm and calm, by night as well as day, 
I '11 think of thee, loved Amy, and my only wish shall be 
That Amy sometimes may bestow a passing thought on me. 
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HOPE^S DESERTION. 

Thebe, let it go; that transient visioD — 

Those onee bright hues are fadmg fast; 
I would not seem to lack decision 

To part with joys that cannot last. 
Yes, let it go; too long I've sqnander'd 

Mj hopes in some fond shadows vain: 
Too long in fairy pathways wander'd 

To turn to life's dull haunts again. 

There, let it go; and yet I linger, 

As loth to leave some hallow'd place; 
The painter would not with his finger 

With joy his fairest tints efface. 
How would he feel, with wonted vigour 

Who buoyant climb'd some mountain high. 
Should strength forsake him, and its rigour 

Despairing cast him down to die ? 

Yes, let it go; the sunshine's splendour 

Is lost for ever to me now; 
And those sweet blessings, once so tender, 

Must chill *neath winter's icy brow. 



hope's desertion. 



No desert waste could seem more lonely, 
No boundless ocean darker be: 

I care not for the ^ture, onlj 
The past can bring delight to me. 

There, let it go ; I would not grieve me. 

Did other light remain behind; 
Yet well I know, when this shall leave me. 

But gloom and darkness shall I lind. 
Gloom, that the fairy light, now vanished. 

Will cause but blacker to appear; 
The sunlight of the soid once banish'd, 

Say, what is left behind to cheer? 

There, let it go; and bending lowly 

Beside the wreck of hopes so fair. 
With footsteps calm, resigned, yet slowly, 

I 'U join again a world of care. 
Yes, let it go ; they cannot tell me 

I prized it not while yet it stay'd: 
What flattering hopes could thus impel me 

To think not joys like these might fade. 

Nature's fair scenes on every side me 
Will with new beauty soon be clad. 

In gentle tones she seems to chide me. 
And bids me be no longer sad. 



hope's desertion. 



SHe tells me of the spring-time coming, 
Of fresh green leaves on every tree, 

How fairer flowers will soon be blooming: 
Yet all her tales are lost on me. 

There, let it go; one moment longer 

I'd watch the twilight ere it fade; 
More strength regain — I need be stronger. 

To face immoved the coming shade. 
Awhile, and I may yet forget her, 

May yet some fairer fabric raise; 
O would this hope sustained me better 

To look, to wait for brighter days. 

There, it must go; and now I'm ready 

To tread life's rugged paths once more 
With steps less faltering and more steady, 

To be as I have been before. 
Those once fair prospects — see they darken- 

Fades from my view the last fond ray. 
In warning voice it bids me hearken, 

And learn how earth's best hopes decay. 
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BUT ONE. 

There is a game call'd Solitaire, 
'Tis play'd but by yourself alone; 

To do it right is very rare, 

For why ? You have to leave but one. 

There is a board, with pegs upon it; 

You then begin, and, if not shown, 
I'd bet you what you like upon it. 

You will not take all off but one. 

And thus do many spend their hours 
In pondering how 't is rightly done, 

And tax their energies and powers 
That they may take off all but one. 

Now some of these we'd like to ask, 

If but this little game alone 
Requires them to fulfil the task 

Of putting all away but one? 

This game oft serves to gratify; 

You really wish it rightly done: 
But, tell me, do you always try 

With zeal like that to leave but one ? 



BUT ONE. 



Yes, there *s another time you know, 
Another game you like to play ; 

But there you're often much too slow 
Of putting all but one away. 

One says : " I cannot if I would, 
And that's the case as I'm alive; 

Besides, I don't see why I should; 
I could not do with less than five." 

Another strives a little more ; 

He feels he should the task iulfil» 
But cannot part with less than four; 

See, there they are remaining stilL 

Says Tom, " How silly they must be ; 

The secret I will soon obtain: 
Last time I did it all but three.** 

He tries — *tis just the same again. 

But Alfred really strives to do 

That which he feels he ought t' achieve ; 
And really does leave only two I 

That he ^11 yet conquer, I believe. 

The last, he works with heart and will; 

There 's no mistake, he '11 get it done. 
For why? Tis pleasant to fulfil. 

And so he soon has left but one. 



BUT ONE. 



Let all who trifle with the fair. 
As some among us are too prone. 

Learn from this game of Solitaire 
To put them all away but one. 

There — now my meaning well you know 
Andy if you wish that quickly done, 

Your will the proper way will show; 
Tis easy then to leave but one. 

There's a slight difference, I'm aware. 
For here you leave the rest alone; 

Nor need you call it Solitaire, 

Although you're only left with one. 

There duty calls you to begin 
With different manners, alter'd tone: 

We leave you, tnisting you may win. 
Nor e'er regret you left but one. 
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THE BREAKING UP OP HOME. 

'TwAS done for each had gone their way, 

And^iU was silent there. 
And that which once appeared so gay, 

Was desolate and bare. 

Through those deserted rooms there rang 

No shouts of joyous glee, 
Nor voices spake, nor maiden sang 

In gentle m^ody. 

Yet, *twas not that Ihe house alone, 

The mournful tidings teU, 
They might have found another one, 

'T would be their home as well. 

But no ! their old home soon may be 

A cheerful one and gay. 
For there another family 

May dwell — but where are they ? 

Where, where, that home — for not alone, 

'Twould be to place confined. 
That word endear'd to every one, 

Shall a holier meaning find. 



THE BHEAEIKG UP OF HOUL. 



That home — nor time, nor place shall know. 

It was — it is — no more. 
Well may their moumM feelings flow. 

Who such a loss deplore. 

Yes, they have gone their different ways. 

With strangers hence to dwell ; 
But they^ll oflen think of happier days. 

And the home they loved so well. 

It first began when infancy 

Was rear'd with anxious care; 
Then for her tender babes would be 

The mother's earnest prayer. 

Soon merry childhood clustered round 
Its hearth — jmd then would rise 

From thence, faH oft that merry sound 
Of infant melodies. 

Time passes by — and youth has come — ^ 

But absent ones there were ; 
Still they cotdd always tell of home. 

Its joys and sorrows share. 

As when across the fair blue sky, 

The fleecy clouds have sped, 
They 'U soon increase and swifts fly, 

Till all be overspread. 



THE BREAKING UP OF HOME. 



So sorrow to that once bright home 

Hath found its way — and lo, 
Their sky is dark, and shadows come, 

That tell of future woe. 

Awhile, and one by one departs. 

But not with joyous tread, 
For left behind are weeping hearts, 

0*erwhelm'd with fear and dread. 

Alas 1 and is that remnant small 

Of that once happy home. 
All that remaios — O soon 'twill &11, 

The hour is well nigh come. 

'Tis pass*d— the chain has broken now. 
And the last link snapped in twain; 

That home — nor time, nor place shall know, 
It ne'er shall be again. 

O time — how changefdl art thou here, 

Thy power can none withstand. 
The firmest things must disappear 

Beneath thy withering hand. 

Here, nothing dare dispute thy sway. 
For thou dost all things change. 

The happiest homes will pass away. 
And love grow cold and strange. 



THE BREAKING UP OF HOME. 



But far above remaias a place 
Where sorrow cannot come, 

Nor time itself shall e'er efface 
That fair — that heavenly home. 
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TO MY SISTER, A. M. W. 

A WREATH of summer's choicest flowers^ 
D eck'd with such varied hues to please^ 
A gem that lurk'd in sunlit bowers. 

Maid fresh as some sofl vernal breeze, 
A rray'd in nature's fairest charms, 
R ear'd up by her with mental graces — 
I n no fierce storms or dread alarms, 
A midst life's dark and stormy places, 
N ot there I'd wish thy bark to stray. 

Within some quiet nook abiding, 
E 'en through life's peaceful haunts thy way, 
S weeten'd by friends sincere, confiding, 
T hro' placid waters gently gliding. 
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CHARMING MAY. 

I THINK it *8 getting warmer," 

Said one the other day: 
You '11 observe these words were spoken, 
In the charming month of May. 
"0 no, it isn't, Harry," 

A fair young lass replied ; 
" Haye patience yet to tarry 
Awhile the fire beside." 



" It never will be warmer 

While this north-east wind blows ; 
I shall be truly thankful 

And happy when it goes. 
O then we '11 roam together. 

In the meadow, through the grove, 
Ah that will be the weatlier^ 

Now wonH it, Mary, iove, 

" Full twenty times to-^iaj, love. 
1 Ve been looking 
And once I thi 
But no — itW: 




CHARMING MAY. 



Who can be merry now, dear, 
THia weather fails to charm, 

I reallj don't know how, dear, 
I eyer shall get warm.** 

Huzza I the wind seems changing, 

Its getting to the west, 
Yet, we may soon be ranging 

In the spots we love the best: 
With the summer bright beginning, 

In the sunshine warm and gay. 
Cheer up — we '11 yet be singing 

Of the merry month of May.** 
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EARLY MORN. 

▲ SONQ. 

Early Mom is come again, 
Soothing sorrow, healing pain, 
With soft visions to beguile, 
Cheer each drooping heart awhile; 
Then it is we raise anew, 
Hopes, alas ! but seldom true. 
Look to spend a happier eve. 
Early Mom, why thus deceive ? 

Thou art but the pause alone, 

Ere the waves, receding, roll 
Forth in fiercer fury on. 

On to overwhelm the soul; 
And when yon bright sun has set 

*Neath the coming evening's shade, 
Then shall thicker gloom beset. 

And thy transient glories fade. 

Early Mom, 'tis thus by thee 
Led to linger on are we. 
Linger at thy threshold vain. 
Seek for joys we ne'er attain. 
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EARLY HORN. 



Sigb for some soft shadows fair^ 
That at eve no more are there ; 
Ever sad, when thou dost leave: 
Early Mom, why thus deceive ? 

Yet, O Early Mom, may we. 

E'en when thy bright visions fade. 
From thy tangling web made free, 

Be with brighter joys array'd; 
Yet the coming evening hail. 

Hail with still unspe: it delight. 
Nor may find our pleasure fail, 

Either moming, noon, or night. 
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YOUTH. 

A SONG« 

O TOUTS is a bright and gladsome time. 

Enjoy it while you may; 
For e'en like spring in its fairest prime, 

Too soon 'twill pass away. 

'Tis in youth that all around us seems 

To wear an aspect gay; 
'Tis in youth we dream those fairy dreams, 

That charm but to fade away. 

'Tis in youth that beauty weaves around 

Her web, entangling so, 
Tis in youth the purest love is found, 

That makes each young heart glow 

Tis in youth, that hope, with magic spell, 

Pourtrays her loftiest powers, 
How on some fair future then we dwell, 

That, alas ! may ne'er be ours. 



YOUTH. 



Let the young, then, since brief is youth's career. 

Light-hearted be and gay ; 
Dry up each unavailing tear, 

And put dull care away. 

And since 'tis a gift that will soon depart. 
Let them seek e'en while they may. 

That which can cheer each drooping heart, 

And alone true happiness impart. 
When youth's best hopes decay. 
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I WONDER WHAT SHE'D SAY TO ME. 

A SONG. 

I woin>EB what she'd say to me. 

If I ask'd the boon I crave ; 
Would she tell me mine she'd never be, 

That her I ne'er should have? 

Would she say that she was not ready yet 

To give herself away, 
But that patience might rewarded get 

At some more' distant day? 

Or would she treat me but with scorn 
When I ask'd so rich a dower. 

E'en as the rose conceals its thorn 
Till we seek to pluck the flowei* ? 

would she with those beaming eyes 

Bid hope within me reign ? 
If sOy I'd seek at once the prize 

I hoped so soon to gain. 



I WONDEB WHAT 6H£*D SAT TO HE. 

Or would she tell me 8he*d be mine 
When love beam'd fresh and new, 

Breathe vows when mom's clear sunbeams shine, 
To die like earlj dew ? 

Or would she call me foolish youth, 

Or by looks as much imply ? 
Why, then 'twould only be the truth; 

But I'm sure I shall not tiy. 
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SHE WAS NOT OF THAT GLITTERING 
THRONG. 

A SONG. 

She was not of that glittering throng, 
That form my youthful eyes could see, 

She never mingled them among; 

But think you that could sadden me? 

O no I she was too fair a gem 

To be of that assembly one; 
Her light she borrowed not from them. 

Its kistre brightest seem'd alone. 

And as the modest violet grows 

Secluded in some silent dell, 
Nor ever does its charms disclose 

Save but to those who seek them well ; 

So, Ada, in the calm retreat 

Of home — 't is there thy graces shine ; 
'Tis there, fair flower,, thy fragrance sweet 

Still bids me wish that home were mine. 
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BUT AWHILE. 

A SONG. 

It was but for awhile, and then 

I ceased to feel me gay : 
And all my gladness vanished when 

The charm had flown away. 
I heard no longer that loved tone. 

Or caught her parting smile; 
The bliss of those sweet hours had gone. 

It was but for awhile. 

It is but for awhile — how well 

Methinks those words apply, 
In sure and solemn tone, to tell 

Of earth's brief vanity. 
Then, since her purest joys decay, 

Must fade her fairest smile, 
O why not prize them while we may — 

It is but for awhile. 

It is but for awhile — sweet maid, 

So youthful, fair, and gay; 
The smile that on those fond lips play'd 

Just now, has passed away: 



BUT AWHILE. 



So, too, shall youth and beauty flee, 

E*en like that fading smile; 
And charms we now so love to see, 

They are but for awhile. 

It is but for awhile — go find 

A something that shall stay, 
A treasure lingering still behind 

When these have passed away; 
Of which, when all earth's joys have fled. 

Nor longer may beguile. 
It never, never shall be said, 

It is but for awhile. 
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LOVE'S TRIUMPH. 

▲ SONG. 

JOT, 8he*8 mine ! Those eyes betoken 
That which so long IVe sigh'd to see; 

Now feel I e*en ^ though were spoken 
The words so soon to comfort me, 

Long vainly have I sought to win her, 
Long against hope have yet hoped on, 

But now lovers kindling flame within her 
Bids me rejoice — the victory's won ! 

The triumph mine I and gain*d the treasure. 
More dear than all the world beside 1 

1 could not reap with greater pleasure 
A victor's gain, a hero's pride. 

I care not when the words inspiring 
First bade love's magic torch to shine ; 

My joy — that love for love acquiring, 
I hail the lovely prize as mine. 
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THEN AND NOW. 

I SAW her then, like others see her now, 
As merely one of some gaj group of flowers ; 

But time has shed a lustre o'er her brow. 
And form'd her fairer in its fleeting hours. 

I saw her — then mj heart it felt no thrill, 
Her presence was unheeded and forgot; 

Now, when unseen I seem to see her still, 
And oft I sigh because I see her not. 

How could I feel unmoved when she was by ? 

How only think of others with her near ? 
What change is this that thus so wondrously, 

What then seem*d nought, can now my all appear ? 

O love is like some tender plant that grows. 

Springs up, and blossoms, but we know not how: 

Who can the secret of its birth disclose ? 

Or who its deep-veil'd source pretend to know ? 

Tis but in fancy Time's rude hand has traced 
New lines of beauty in that face so fair ; 

In truth, she was with equal beauty graced. 
When, heedless, first I gazed upon her there. 
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THEN AND NOW. 



Have I diBCOver^d gems that deck the mind ? 

Has intercourse bade fond affection flow ? 
Did interchange of feeling tend to bind ? 

Alas ! I can but wish it had been so. 

True love is no mere idol of the soul, 
A £ibric rear'd for self, and self alone: 

Or what would be remaining to console. 

When all youth's fairy visions are overthrown ? 

What then ? I must no shadowy form hold dear ; 

Twill darken, not illuminate the heart. 
Unless herself in beauty first appear. 

Fresh life on tibis cold passion to impart. 

O then may she endear'd to me yet proTe 
In truth beloved, for yet I feel she may; 

Nor, cruel, cast a blight upcm a love. 

That, then but valueless, must melt away. 
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ABSENT ONES. 

From the household group departing, 

Wandenng to some far-off shore. 
One, from friends and kindred starting. 

Leaves the home he loved before; 
Group, that once in fond affection 

Dwelt united, day by day. 
Since their earliest recollection. 

Miss they not that one away? 

O when fiirst the tie was severed, ' 
First the link was snapped in twain, 

One there was in vain endeavoured, 
Calmly, parting to sustain. 

Grief like that 't were vain to smother ; 
Feelings felt by her alone 

Time may heal, but can a mother 

Ever fail to miss her son? 
« ♦ « 

Joyous tones of happy voices. 

Laughing tones of mirth and glee. 

Tell how each young heart rejoices. 
List to childhood's melody: 
I 
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ABSENT ONES. 



Hush! jon swelling sounds sink lower, 
Mingling voices mute become, 

And the strains seem sadder, slower — 
Surely, some are missed at home. 

Voices once harmonious blending, 

Fading now upon the ear; 
Clouds, with troubles charged, descending, 

Blot out visions bright and clear. 
Brothers, sisters, who, united. 

Lived in peace ere grief had come. 
Speak of hopes by absence blighted. 

Tell them how they 're missed at home. 

Maiden fair, are o'er thee stealing 

Memories of love's first bright dream? 
Call to mind you each fond feeling? 

Then, when hope could younger seem. 
Is he walking once more near you, 

As on some fair eve you roam? 
Softly speak — methinks he'll hear you- — 

Say how much you wish him home. 

Wanderers, much of grief endure ye? 

Wailed cross the deep blue sea? 
Hearken I tones of love assure ye 

How at home ye miss'd shall be. 



ABSEXT ONIS. 



Bid them in each duty cheer ye, 
Bid them cabu and BOothe the mind 

Let them ever linger near ye, 

Give ye thoughts and feelings kind. 

Think of her who gave ye being, 

Think of all in England dear, 
And that loved one still be seeing, 

Her in fancy ever near. 
Bid them all breathe hopes reviving 

Till afar ye cease to roam, 
Till, to England's shores arriving. 

Ye no more be miss'd at home. 
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ASSOCIATION. 
Lines suggested by reading " Little Dorrit," by C. Dickens. 

Is this the path I loved to tread, 

The same once hallow'd grove, 
Its leafy shelter o'er my head, 

And the same fair sky above ? 
O how I prized this calm retreat, 

Each flower, and bird, and tree; 
But now it scarce seems half as sweet. 

Its charms are dead to me. 

If all that's here is still unchanged. 

Why fails it now to cheer? 
Why less inviting, and estranged, 

And desolate and drear? 
It was not this — the spot so dear. 

And the sun that made it bright, 
And the flowers that shed their perfume there. 

Were no mere outward sight. 



ASSOCIATION. 



Thus while cross life*8 drear waste we press, 

Chords are there strung aright, 
Can change each barren wilderness 

To spots of verdure bright: 
And that which once could charm us so, 

Though still in beauty clad, 
May lose for us its lustrous glow. 

Nor make our spirits glad. 
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THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 

A FABLE. 

Once, in some beauteous garden fair, 
Methougbt that I was straying, 

Where many a flower perfumed the air, 
And crystal streams were playing: 

Enchantment, too, hud lent her aid ; 

Her streaks of beauty lit the shade. 

I view'd a rose-bud fresh and fair, 
In beauty sweetly blooming; 

To obtain it I was hastening there, 
When, lol another coming. 

E'en as I near'd the lovely prize. 

Had borne it from my longing eyes. 

But, roying on, there soon appeared 

A lily white as snow; 
So fair a sight my bosom cheer'd, 

It made my young heart glow : 
Bright in yon &iiy nook it shone; 
O quick I sought that lovely one. 



THE BOSE AND THE LILT. 



1 



Alas! as near to it I drew, 

The flower, so fair array'd, 
Soon lack'd its white and spotless hue, 

Its charms seem'd all to fade: 
The flower was there, but not the same, 
That bright unreal for which I came. 

Now, worldly wise ones, say, if ye 

Can all things well declare, 
Which loss would give more pain to me. 

The rose, or lily fair? 

In earth's wide garden flowers bloom bright, 

But gain'd, alas! by few; 
There charms which yielded most delight, 

Have proved unreal, untrue. 
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SHALL I? 

Shall I tell her how I love her ? 

Shall I tell her? Yes or no ? 
If I thought my tale would move her. 

Then I might mj passion show. 

Shall I tell her? She can guess it, 
If she reads each look aright; 

Sure 'twere needless to confess it. 
If she loves shell use her sight. 

Go, and thoughtlesslj reveal it, 
Ere my mind hath seal'd its fate? 

No, 'twere wiser to conceal it ; 
Time and prudence bid me wait. 

Tell her, and a vow so binding, 
Heedlessly and rashly make; 

Ere I feel, none others minding, 
I could live but for her sake? 

Tell her ere I know her better, 
What she is, or what she *11 be ? 

And repent when duty's fetter 
Binds fhe heart that now is free. 



SHALL I? 



Tell, when I 'm perhaps mistaken, 
Nor am sure she cares for me, 

And her ridicule awaken ? 
No ! I never fooFd will be. 

Tell her? No, I'd rather loiter, 
In love's flowery path awhile ; 

Wait a bit, and reconnoitre, 
Bask beneath her sunnj smile. 

Tell her? Not till I discover 
That she cares alone for me. 

And, as well as a mere lover. 
Will a good and fond wife be. 

Tell her not; their love is stronger 
While they wait than when they gain : 

Love "Vfithheld shall charm them longer. 
That too cheaply given proves vain. 

Tell her? No, 'twere best to leave her, 

If she loves me, too, to find 
That I mean not to deceive her. 

But some day will tell my mind. 

" Tell it now," says Inclination^ 

But my judgment whispers, " Don't !" 
All should have determination — 
ShaU I tell her? No, I won't ! 
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NOT MIDST THE PLEASURE AND THE GLEE. 

A SONO. 

Not midst the pleafiure and the glee 

That winter's mirthful hours can bring, 
The blithesome dance, the revelry, 

When time flies by with rapid wing; 
Not there I feel me most at home, 

But in the quiet evening stroll, 
When on the moonlit shore I roam. 

And watch the sparkling billows rolL 

The ball-room's festive throng may please, 

May charm the young, the fair, the gay; 
But O my mind seems more at ease 

When in those woodland hatmts I stray 
At sununer's eve, with one to start 

For leafy grove and shady fern: 
O when shall winter's gloom depart. 

And those sweet sunlit hours return? 
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f attt pms, 

WRITTEN BBTWXEN THU AGE OF TWEMTT-ONE 
AND TWENTY-TWO. 



TO MARY. 

LINES WSITTEN AT TEIONMOOTH, DEVON. 

When Autumn's leaves are falling fast, 
And keenly blows the angry blast, 
When cross the valley, hill, and plain, 
Stem winter stealthy creeps again; 
When charms now prized are far from me, 
O then, fair girl, I '11 think of thee. 

When sullen winter reigns around, 
And all with ivy mantle-bound. 
Looks dull, and desolate, and drear, 
Away from all that now can cheer. 
In busy throngs, and no more free, 
I'll sigh for woodland fair and thee. 



TO MAST. 



When spring, with eoften'd breeze, appears, 
And dries up sorrowing nature's tears, 
When on the hill and down the vale, 
New blows the freshening vernal gale, 
I '11 share methinks e'en nature's glee. 
And dream of rural charms and thee. 

And O ! when summer's richest store 
Has calm'd the wave, and lit the shore. 
When Dartmoor's heights rise clear again, 
And sunset gilds the verdant Teign, 
Then would I fain these fair shores see. 
And find their dearest charm in thee. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

Thebe is a land where woods entwine, 

And hills and valleys blend; 
Where heights majestic rise supieme, 
And woodland slopes grace many a streamy 
And nature's fairest works combine. 

Such untold charms to lend. 

O je who boast a Briton's name, 

Why steal ye hence away ? 
To seek for Beauty's haimts elsewhere, 
As if ye scom'd your country's share, 
Nor deem*d she could such honour claim, 

Nor ye such tribute pay ! 

Go, learn ye, if ye know it not, 

This lesson, real and true, 
There larks, in this our sea-girt isle 
Where Nature sheds her sweetest smile. 
Full many a fair and lovely spot. 

That all her sons should view. 
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DEVOKSHIRE. 



If but thy less erratic feet. 

Would turn to Devon's shore; 
There roaming in each fair retreat^ 
Where hill, and dale, and water meet, 
Methinks thou *d find no place more sweet. 
Of all e'er seen before. ' 

O Muse descend, mj theme inspire, 

That rightly I may shew, 
Each thrill that caught my soul when I 
Glimb'd up those woodland steeps so high ; 
Or in the vales of Devonshire, 

Oft felt my heart to glow. 

Hail, seabomid land, whose rocky coast. 

The angry waters lave, 
Well might thy bards such rapture feel, 
As charms like these their senses steal. 
Well make their native home their boast, 

Nor other beauties crave. 

Where Dartmoor's peaks, in silent pride. 

Rise high — and far below. 
By woody slopes, that boundaries make. 
Expanding to some silvery lake. 
Yon placid waters gently glide. 

Beneath some sunset's glow. 



DEVOKSHIBE. 



Where far-famed Dart» down moorland steeps, 

Whose eddying currents pour. 
Along its winding pathway keeps. 
And slowly thro' the vaDey creeps, 
Till past yon towering height it sweeps. 

Where low the billows roar. 

Where Exe, through coasts receding, runs, 

Yon city fair to lave: 
Where, too, her humbler sister Teign, 
Though long a stream she did remain, 
In open arms no longer shims, 

But proudly meets the wave. 

Where marble crags, and headlands high, 

And cliffs sublime ascend, 
Where pebbly beach and sandy shore, 
Of fossil'd wealth, so rich a store. 
For loving gifts will oft supply — 

For man's convenience lend. 

Where yon bay's verdant hills, that rise, 

Encircling it aroimd. 
The site of that sweet town* supplies. 
Whose fairy haunts, half hid, arise, 
As each embower'd in foliage lies. 

On cliffs with woodland crown'd. 
♦ Torquay. 



DEVQNSHIBE* 



O where each charms as these abound. 
And others still untold are found, 

I 'd have mj dwelling rise : 
Nor idly live — for there I 'd find 
Enough to instruct, inspire mjmindi 
To leave earth's less pure joys behind, 

Disdain her vanities. 
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SPRmis^ TIME, 

A BALLAD. 

WOULD 'twere Spring time still,' 
Then all seem'd bright and gaj, 

Hope chased awaj each daily ill, 

And kept dull care at bay; 
Now eve grows dull and drear. 

And care, sits on my brow, 

1 miss the freshness of the year, 

O would 't were Spring time now. 

O winter's step sounds near, 

Now gloomy oft the day. 
The shades of night how soon they're here. 

Soon twilight fades away: 
The flowers were fairer then. 

The days were bright and clear, 
Eve linger'd longer in the glen. 

When Spring, fair Spring, was here. 
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SPBINO TIME. 



O would Spring jet were mine ! 

Methinks I hear the crj. 
From some who on life's steep incline. 

Have pass'd her Spring time by; 
'Tis the cry of the aged man. 

Whose weary eyes grow dim, 
He dreams of the days when life began. 

Of the Spring time lost to him. 

But O, with bird and flower 

Shall Spring return once more. 
So we at lifers departing hour, 

May reach a fairer shore. 
And though 'tis winter now. 

There free from toil and pain« 
Ne'er fading youth shall gild our brow, 

And Spring eternal reign. 
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THERE MUST, 

A SONG. 

There must — we know there must — be trial ; 

Oft dull and gloomy grows our way ; 
We need have patience, self-denial, 

While thro' life's rugged paths we stray. 
There must — we know there must — be sorrow, 

Our life is fraught with pain and grief; 
Twere best to bear it though, to-morrow 

May bring us comfort and relief. 

There must — we know there must — be changes, 

Our happiness may soon depart; 
How oft some trifling cause estranges, 

And separates each loving heart. 
There must — we know there must — aroimd us 

Be sharp-edged thorns that tear our feet; 
But O, bright flowers, they too surround us, 

And charm us with their periume sweet. 
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THERE MUST, 



There must — we know there must — come seasons 

Of loneliness and hours of ill; 
But are not these sufficient reasons. 

Why joy should now our bosoms fill. 
Then may bright gleams like these of gladness. 

Be oft in store for each we trust, 
Though silent, dreary hours of sadness. 

Shall come — they must — we know they must. 
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THE FLOWER. 

Once sparkling with the dewy gem, 
Tou gave this flower to me, 

^ow but a dried and withered stem, 
I give it back to thee* 

The pleasant hours of summer past. 

And leafless every tree, 
Faded — midst winter's chilling blast, 

I give it back to thee. 

*Tis ever thus on this frail earth: 
The fairest thing e^er view'd, 

May cease to charm and lose its worth, 
Unless it be renew'd. 

Then teU me, Annie, may I dare 

Another boon to crave ? 
When sunmier's balm shall fill the air, 

A fairer flower I'd have. 

I'd ask not beauty — *tis a thing 
That is not framed to stay, 

A star that shines but in the spring, 
And fades like it away. 
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THE FLOWEB. 



Vd court no costly tulip fine, 

Of texture rich and rare, 
I but desire to claim as mine 

Some snow-white lily fur. 

One that was never bom to fade, 

Like this poor floweret here: 
One that in sunshine or in shade, 

Should still the same appear. 

One that though 'neath some winter's wind* 

At length appear'd to die; 
But leaving earth's low bowers behind, 

To bloom more fair on high. 
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SHE'LL THINK OF ME. 

A SONG. 

She 'll think of me — O yes, she will, 

When others flatter — call her fair ; 
When lovers flock around her — still 

She '11 think of one that comes not there; 
Absence may chill this drooping heart, 

Tet neither dull, nor sad, I 'U be. 
For one thing still shall joy impart. 

That she must sometimes think of me. 

What though at pleasure's shrine she bend. 

Be led to haimts of wealth and power. 
Though men more favoured may attend 

Her steps — I'll feel, in such an hour. 
If there — she 'd view me only one 

Amongst a throng of flatterers gay; 
But now she 'U think of him alone 

Who, though he loves her, keeps away* 

No — I *1I not in her path intrude. 
She from my presence shall be free 

To love whom wealth has more endued. 
To scorn, yet still to think of me. 



she'ul think of he. 



She shall — for in each lonely hour, 
My thoughts to her nnseen shall stray. 

And that shall act with tenfold power, 
To fix her thoughts on him away. 

She '11 think of me — and O, perchance. 

She yet in scenes of mirth and glee, 
May learn to miss me in the dance, 

To sigh for while she thinks of me ; 
But if 'tis not so — and her love 

She yields to one who near may be ; 
My absence stiU a charm shall prove. 

To fix sometimes her thoughts on me< 
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NOT QUITE GONE YET. 

A SONG. 

Life's rarjing current ebbs and flows, 

And if its now receding track 
Shall sweep our joys away — who knows, 

To-morrow's flood may bring them back. 

I cast the precious gem away, 

Upon the wild and angry sea. 
When; lo I midst showers of feather'd spray 

The wave restored it back to me. 

Upon the sands I traced her name, 
Methought, how soon 'twill disappear, 

That mom, less high the waters came. 
And still 'twas there untouch'd and dear. 

On sparkling breast of river wide, 

A fragrant flower I gently set, 
When on yon mossy bank, the tide 

Lodged safe its prize — not quite gone yet. 

Should any feel the painiul sting 
Of hopes gone by — O cease regret; 

Perchance some bright to-morrow's wing, 
May waft them back — not quite gone yet. 
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THE MAIDEN'S PRAYER. 

She shone — the brightest star among 
The thoughtless, and the gay, 

She lingered in the giddy throng, 
And danced the hours away. 

Reclining in soft pleasure's bowers. 
While charmers roimd her bent. 

She thought not how those precious hours 
Were fleeting by, misspent. 

And so the time flew fast, and so 

Danced on that giddy one. 
Still thankless for health's ruddy glow. 

That on her fair cheeks shone. 

And still to pleasure's shrine she came, 
And still she graced the show, 

But less elastic now her frame, 
Those laughing eyes droop'd low. 

O little reck'd her flatterers all. 
As each perchance asked why 

The life and spirit of the ball 
Look'd dull and languidly. 



THE ILUDEn'S prater. 



O little, reck'd they of the shade 
That o'er that bright face stole. 

Of the worm that e'en already prej'd 
Upon the maiden's soul. 

And as they slowly tum'd away 
To spread their nets elsewhere, 

O little reck'd they of the day 
That told her absence there. 

On, on in pleasure's giddy whirl 

With eager steps they move. 
Forgetful of the drooping girl 

In the still lone room above. 

♦ « « 

The deaden'd sound of mirth below 

To that sick room ascends. 
Where, while her scalding tear-drops flow, 

A maiden sorrowing bends. 

0*erwhelm'd with sickness, grief, and pain. 
She sighs for health once more; 

And longs to join those scenes again, 
Of pleasure — as before. 

But as she, each returning day, 

Droops lower and more low. 
Her frighted Hps can only say, 

" Not nowl O Lord! not now I 



THE maiden's PRAISB, 



" O may not health renew its smile. 
And light this drooping brow? 

spare me jet a little while I 
Not nowl O Lord ! not now! 

1 am not yet prepared to die, 
Alas I I know not how; 

Uphold me, that I first may try: 
In mercy spare me now. 

This weary flesh is wasting fast. 

Life's sands are sinking low. 

All gladdening hope of health is past; 

Alas! it must be now." 
♦ « « 

Will no one calm that troubled soul. 

And ease that aching brow? 
Will no one make that spirit whole, 

That she be ready now? 

Yes; He who bids sweet spring come back, 
Fresh flowers in beauty bloom. 

Can light that maiden^s darkened track, 
E'en though it nears the tomb. 

O'er rippling brook, and thro' the trees. 
Creeps soft the breath of spring; 

And, lol that balmy zephyr breeze 
To her shall comfort bring. 



THE maiden's FRATSB* 



See, now, in prayer, that maiden kneels. 

At open'd window, meek; 
And each refreshing breeze she feels 

That fans her fever'd cheek. 



But better far than breeze of earth, 

To that sick chamber stole 
That breath which has in heaven its birth, 

That fans each parchdd soul* 

If here on earth I maj not live, 

I wait but to be gone; 
My soul into Thy hands I give; 

Thy will, O Lord, be done, 

" Yet still" (for now there stood beside 

Her couch — whose tears would ^ow — 
One who, like her, in grief had cried 
To heaven, " O spare her now!") — 

Yet still — though not again, O God ! 

O not again I 'd stray. 
Nor tread the steps that once I trod, 

In pleasure's thoughtless way. 

" Do Thou my erring soul forgive, 
If scarce prepared to go ; 
I yet would wish awhile to live 
With him who loves me so. 



THE maiden's PSATEB. 



^* I would not court fond pleasure's shrine, 
But in earth*8 purer ways, 
Where home affections sweet entwine, 
I'd spend henceforth my days, 

" With him I love, in sober joy; 
Our guide, Thy sacred word; 
My time I would henceforth employ 
To work Thy will, O Lord. 

Yet, if I am but wayward still. 

If otherwise is best. 
Prepare me to await Thy will. 

And sink in peace to rest." 

She ceased — and He who, when on earth 

Had felt the mourner's sigh, 
Who gave each fond affection birth, 

Look'd, pitying, from on high. 

Who, weeping, from the tomb removed 
(Those sisters' hearts to cheer) 

The lifeless form of him they loved. 
Now deign'd her prayer to hear. 

And so, when summer's sun shone high. 
He bade that form revive: 
** Thy prayer is heard; thou shalt not die; 
Lo, I have made thee live." 



THE MAIDEN^S PRATER. 
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He heeded not when she but cared 

For worldly pomp alone, 
Now, for love's purer gem he spared 

And raised that drooping one. 

The hectic flush no longer bum'd 

Her feeble form away, 
The glow of health and strength retum'd. 

Like beams of rising day. 

She did not live the world apart, 

Nor idly dwell alone; 
A light on earth she did her part. 

And cheer'd each dreary one. 

And when her bridal day had come, 
With thankful heart she kneels. 

Prays Him to bless her future home, 
Who sin and sickness heals. 

The drooping flower, restored awhile 

In sweeter fragrance thrives, 
Basks happy in health's cheering smile, 

In fresher beauty lives. 

And when as time roU'd swiftly by. 
Life's parting hour had come. 

She did not tremble now to die. 
And seek her heavenly home. 



THE HAIDEH'S FBATEB. 



I leave him calxnlj now behind, 

But when thou seest best. 
Grant Lord, that he, like me, may find 

In Thee eternal rest 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 

In His pleasure is life; heaviDcss may endure for a 
night, but joj cometh in the morning."~FsaIm xxx. 5. 

The night winds crept across my soul, 
Hope's beaming sun seem'd sinking low, 

Dark shades amidst those fair tints stole, 
And daylight droop'd 'neath coming woe. 

Each angry storm-cloud gather'd fast, 

And night's worst horrors round me spread ; 

Those pleasures gone that lured me last. 
Those sunlit hues all vanish^ 

Despair seem'd clinging to my brow. 

And night's dread dreams disturbed my rest; 

My soul grew sunless, rayless, now 
With some dull load of care opprest. 

Then crouch'd I down the storm beti6ii&> 
Whose howling fury soon should buret; 

Already plimged in shades of deaths 

Prepared I then to bear the wont * | 
L 

i 
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NIGHT AKD IfORNINO. 



I look'd around, 'twas darkness dread, 
Again I sank o*erwheWd with fear, 

When, lo, I view'd, just o'er my head, 
One lone star, glimmering faint, appear. 

That star, it seem'd mj soul to fill 
With rays that gleams of comfort prove ; 

I cared not for each threatening ill, 
I found a shelter from above. 

The night-clouds slowly roll'd away. 
The dawn appear'd on that dull scene, 

Uprose the golden orb of day, 

It kindled light where gloom had been. 

O Jesus ! in each hour of ill. 

When storms beset my pathway here, 
My soul with Thy bright presence fill, 

And make me feel Thee ever near. 

And when night's heavy clouds depart, 
And daylight dawns with cheering rays, . 

may to Thee, from this glad heart. 
Ascend each gratefril song of praise. 

And O, whilst yet I linger still 
Amidst a world of sin and strife. 

Be with me in each hour of ill. 
For in Thy presence, Lord, is life. 
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HOME. 
•* Abide with me." 
Where shall my home be? On life's sea 
The bark is riding heavily, 
And, toss'd midst surging billows' foam, 
It seeks for calm, for rest at home. 

What shall mj home be? Blest by one 
Of gentle mien and kindly tone; 
Whose smiling face and beaming eye 
Shall grief efface, each tear-drop dry. 

Where shall my home be? Storms may rise, 
And dark clouds veil the clear blue skies ; 
Yet all shall smnmer's sunshine wear^ 
If some fond loiring heart be there. 

What shall my home be? O may He, 
Who guides the ship upon life's sea, 
Keep it from sin and evil free, 
That so He come, abids^with me. 

Where shall it be? Apart from men. 
In shady nook, in quiet glen; 
Some cottage on the green hill side, 
Where murmuring waters gently glide. 



HOME. 



Or shall it be in crowded street, 
Where sounds the tramp of busy feet? 
What matters, if my God prepare 
A home beneath his fostering caie. 

O may He guide me, that I find 
One who may linger not behind; 
That both of us that pathway tread, 
That to a heavenly home shall lead. 

O may He make our earthly home 
A dwelling where no eyil come; 
That there an altar may be raised, 
Where He is sought, where He is praised. 

That, tho' the years glide swiftiy on. 
His presence still may rest thereon; 
A home of gentle peace and love, 
A foretaste of that home above. . 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

Chbist's chtirch on earth — O who are they 
That mingle in that blest array? 



As living members of the same? 

" Ours is that church," Rome's Pontiffs cry, 
" We claim that title from on high ; 
The keys that Christ to Peter gave, 
Of death and hell — those keys we have. 

That grace, which has been misnamed free, 
Full right to give or sell have we ; 
None pardon save thro' us can find, 
We hold the power to loose or bind." 



" We are Christ's Church," alaal^ 
Who to our English altars come, 
And, with the Bible for their guide, 
Still dare from other sects div!iSji» 



They that can such an honour claim, 




THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 



" We are, and none beside are true, 
Who do not use the forms we do ; 
And tho' Christ reign within the heart, 
We deem it right to dwell apart. 

" But fellow-workers we will be 
With all who use our liturgy; 
We practise what our church directs. 
And deem all others heretics/* 

What, Christian Churchman, is it so ? 
Do these her tenets teach us so? 
O no, her rules and doctrines pure, 
Would such erroneous thoughts abjure. 

Thank God, our church's boast and prkle 
Is, that the Bible is her guide; 
And she would have her members flee 
All doctrines that are contrary. 

'Tis by that book her laws she frames, 
'Tis from that book her power she claims; 
And she would have us first to look. 
And prove our faith by God*s own book. 

Who are Christ's church? That book declares. 
All those for whom the Saviour cares; 
All those who on His name believe. 
Who pardoning grace from Him receive. 



THE CHUBCB OF GHBIST. 
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Those who, whatever their sect may be, 
In Christ alone salyation see; 
Who unto Him their hearts have given, 
By Him prepared to live in heaven. 

And can His people dwell apart. 
With pride still rankling in their heart? 
How join to praise in worlds of light. 
Unless on earth thej first unite. 

Up, Christian Churchman, up, awake. 
Off from thee such false doctrines shake; 
Thj church but casts off those who stray, 
Nor turn from sin's destructive way. 

She bids thee dwell in peace and love 
With all who Christ's true soldiers prove; 
And live in Christian unity. 
Whatever thy outward forms may be. 

Join, Christians, then, to work His will. 
Be of one heart and one mind still ; 
Go, seek humility and love. 
And live on earth below, as you would live above. 
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THE BURDENED SPIRIT'S REFUGE. 
Casting all joat care upon Him, for He careth for yon.** 

I FEEL not as I love to feel, 

I am not as I*d be, 
Dark sjiadows o'er my spirits steal, 

And joy's bright sunbeams flee. 

O why my soul oppress'd and sad. 

Why droop thus heavily, 
No more with joy and gladness clad, 

Why clothed with sorrow lie. 

Gain'd now the precious jewel sought, 

That gem more valued far 
Than aU that gold and wealth have bought, 

Thai^ power or riches are. 

The treasure so long sought for thine. 

Thy doubts and longings o'er; 
Why not my soul with gladness shine, 

And sigh and long no more. 

Why once more linger on the days 
When ripen'd hopes were yoimg, 

Ere thou could'st chant thy sweetest lays, 
Ere yet the notes were strung. 



THE BUBDEMED SPXRIT^S REFUGE. 



Thy fondest wishes then were set 

On future joys to gam, 
Thou pass*d them now, but restless yet, 

Thou'd tread the past agam. 

O man ! poor weary restless man, 

Thou child of vanity, 
Nought in this brief existence can 

Thy spirit satisfy. 

The more thou hast the things of earth. 
The more thou 'It sigh for still; 

He who first gave thy soul its birth. 
Alone that soul can fill. 

Go, then, poor weak and wayward one. 
With earth's sad cares oppressed. 

Go kneel before thy Father's throne. 
And He shall give thee rest. 

When sickness bends thy feeble frame. 
And wears thy fainting heart. 

Go lisp in prayer thy Saviour's name. 
And He shall strength impart 

Yes, He who came for us to die, 
Though now in regions bless'd. 

Still hears each burden'd spirit's sigh. 
Still gives that promised rest 
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THE BDBDBNED SPIBIT*S fi£FUaX« 



Not as once wont to feel I felt| 

But with earth's cares weighed down, 

Before my Maker's throne I knelt. 
To Him. mj wants made known. 

And in mercj heard my prayer, 

And bade me rise up free; 
Go, then, on Him cast every care. 

For He still cares for thee. 
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REAL TREASURES. 

Favonr is decdtfol, and beaaty is vain ; but a woman 
who feareth the Lord, she shall be praised." — Proverbs, 

Rich treasures *neath the foaming wave. 

Are hid from mortal eye; 
And pearls deep in some ocean cave, 

In unseen beauty lie. 

And flowers upon the lone way-side, 

Are blooming far more sweet 
Than those which deck some courtly biide. 

That in rich bowers we meet 

Then let not beauty's transient smiley 

(Beauty that soon must flee)« 
Or And deceitful looks beguile, 

Allure, or flatter me. 

For Lord, but beauty of the heart, 

Is in Thy sight esteemed, 
That which thou dost alone impart, 

Through Christ to Thy redeemed. 

O then, from out Thy chosen band. 

Bid, Lord, my partner be, 
That so we journey hand in hand. 
Across this weary fleeting land. 

Homewards to Heaven and Thee. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

LlirSS WBITTBH OX THE DEATH OV MT C0U8IV, JUNB, 1856. 

Ome tribute to the 

Of her we see no more: 
She was the loved one of the three, 

Whose loss we now deplore. 

O she was faithful, good, and kind, 

A Christian sure and true; 
And she has left a name behind, 

Beloved by all she knew. 

She lived not for the world alone. 

With all its empty joy. 
She sought to gain a better one, 

Where cares no more annoy. 

God sent her sufferings sore and great. 

And trials hard to bear, 
That she might seek her high estate. 

And fix her longings there. 

That she might flee the sins of earth, 

And check each vain desire, 
Might look for things of greater worth, 

To higher joys aspire. 
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No Tisioiis sweel of youth beguiled. 
No cfaanns were louiid to dieer. 

Her pathway was but stem and wild. 
Her life seem'd dull and drear. 

While yet ihe flower in beauty shoQe, 
The reaper's hand was nigh, 

And she from this dull earth was gone, 
To bloom more £ur on high. 

Learn ye, who too like her would go, 
To realms so bright and fair, 

Unless ye live like her below, 
Ye cannot join her there. 

Unless as pilgrims now ye move. 
Nor here rest all your oare, 

Ye shall not live with her above 
Ye shall not meet her there, 

O then to flee earth's pleasures vain, 
Be still our earnest prayer, 

That we our rest on high may gain, 
And join our sister there. 
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MAY FLOWERS. 

WRITTEN ON THB JU>M OF ▲ ttSTBB, MAT» 1857* 

^ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth.*^ 

'T WAS in the mom, the dew-drop shone, 

Like peail, on leaf and £ower; 
But when the sun rose high, 't was gone, 

Upward from earth's low bower. 

'T was in the spring, the May-flower, sweet. 
Graced lawn and woodland gay; 

Too frail to bear the summer's heat, 
It pass'd with spring away. 

But there's a land where mom's cool beams 

No parching sun shall dry; 
Where unlike earth's but fleeting dreams, 

Spring never shall pass by. 

And there, in that bright land divine. 
There, in heaven's golden bower, 

More lustrous shall the dew-drop shine, 
Bloom sweeter earth's May-flower. 
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LET ME GO. 
•* Let me go, for the day hreskeih,**— Genesis, 
Hush'd was earth's battle tumult — ^faint and lower, 

Faded its sounds upon that warrior's ear, 
For the dim shades of night sank lower, lower, 
And the bright dawn of heavenly day drew near 

Strong in the Lord, in His unfailing power, 

Valiant in conflict, nerved with heavenly might; 

The last blow dealt, awaiting triumph's hour. 
He sheath'd his sword and rested from the flght. 

Lo, I have wrestled. Lord, with sin and sorrow. 
And in Thj might have overcome the foe, 

And Thou hast promised rest upon the morrow, 
I hail its ^Awning now — O bid me go. 

So, when His Lord, Captain of our salvation. 
Had drain'd man's bitter cup of sin and shame; 

When that first dawn of reconciliation. 
Mantled the distant east with holy flame; 

When thro' the gloom, tho^ f rs t brigh t si 

That shineth more unto the perfect 
"Father," he cried, 'tis done — the 

Spent sin's deep iigbt 
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]IETB(«OLOGT. 



I climVd the mountain pathway steep and winding, 

Where avalanches roar; 
I stood amid the snow-flakes chill and blinding, 

Whose torrents downward ponr; 

And in the silence of those lofty regions. 

Where all seem'd lone and chill 
Around me, I jet view'd His mighty legions, 

That work His sovereign wilL 
At mom, when Nature, her sweet charms unveiling, 

Courts the fresh light of day; 
When the glad sun thro* clouds in mid air sailing. 

Pours down his noontide ray; 

When the soft shades of eve are onward stealing, 

And o'er each landscape fall. 
All Nature's works His power and might revealing. 

Proclaim Him Lord of alL 
And when the countless hosts of night are beaming. 

When flaming meteors fall, 
Lo with the same grand truth that host is teeming. 
It flashes forth, amid their fitful gleaming, 

That He is Lord of all. 
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THE POETS RE-AWAKENING. 

Thou sensual one — that drown'st thy 8onl« 

And keep*8t it chain'd within, 
Wreck'd, sliranded on some barren shoal, 

O wake, cast off thj sin. 

Thy pilot sure she once had sail'd, 

Thy guide on life's wide sea; 
But now to thy dull body nailed, 

A helpless slave is she, 

From heavenward flight restrain'd, kept down, 

Destroy'd her nobler powers. 
Her talents, genius, all overthrown. 

Crumbled those heaven-rear'd towers. 

Wilih deadly opiate lull*d to sleep. 
Her inward fire-sparks quench'd, 

That which through heaven itself could c 
Thou hast thyself entrenched. 



THE fOIT*8 BE-AWAKININO. 

And duller* duller, grows thj mindy 
More dim thine inward sight; 

Soon not a trace shall staj bdiind. 
But all be dark as night. 

O rouse thee then, for yet is tame, 

Arise, awake, be free; 
Cast off at once pollution's slime, 

Those chains that cumber theis. 

Wliat, though it be a blissful sleep, 

A most entrancing dream: 
'Tis but a sliding down the steep, 

To jon unfathom'd stream. 

Arouse thee, though thou seem'st to fall, 

While yet asleep, awake ! 
O let thy deaf ear heed the call. 

Thyself, thyself forsake. 

A dying man ! — yet dying men 
Have gain'd inhuman strength; 

A speechless soul — yet speechless men, 
Have found their speecb at length. 

One trial — it may be the last. 

One effort, if but one, 
Ere yet all mental life be past. 

All hopes of vigour gone. 



TBS post's BE-AWAKEMINa. 
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Tarn, struggle up the steep liill*lB brow, 

Though oft thy feet may slide; 
Up, from die putrid air below, 

Nor longer downward glide. 

Above — fresh air, a healthful glow, 

Thy weaken*d frame shall gain, 
Heaven's breath shall cool thy fever'd brow» 

New strength shall thee sustain. 

The spring yet lingers in the wood, 

The leaf yet decks the tree. 
Yet may'st thou wake to all that 's good, 

And this thine evil flee. 

Tet mayst thy soul renew her flight, 

Revive her sinking powers; 
Yet, buoyant, climb each heaven-crown'd height, 

And roam midst purer bowers. 

See Nature sweet, in gentle tone 

Would hail thee, as once more, 
Thy soul, her time of slavery done. 

Steps on her fertile shore. 

In woodland, dell, and valley sweet. 

And flowery groves, among 
New, fairer, objects shalt thou meet. 

And find firesh food for song. 
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THE POET*S BE-AWAKEMINO. 



And thou majst seek that moral world. 
And join the still famed throng. 

Who in that canse their flags unforl'd, 
And sung their glowing song. 

Then shall thy soul behold her powers, 
In all their strength and might, 

No longer veiPd within the fold 
Of that thy carnal night 

Then may she lisp her Maker's name, 

And He wUl be her light, 
He shall efface her sin and shame. 
And kindle there a holier flame, 

A fresh inscription write. 

And higher, and yet higher still, 

Refresh'd she'll pass along; 
On to the everlasting hill. 
Then in a brighter world she still 

BhaU tune her endless song. 
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TO PART AND MEET AGAIN. 

A SONG. 

When sorrow's cup is empty quite, 

And all life's sweets for us o'erflow, 
O if we value not the light, 

Rejoice not in that noon-tide glow; 
Or, careless of the future, deem 

Ours are the joys that must remain ; 
Why then, methinks, tho' strange it seem, 

Twere best to part and meet again. 

If, when each doubt and care removed. 

That once bent path made straight and clear. 
We love no longer as we loved 

In April hours of hope and fear; 
Our spirits, longing, restless yet. 

Or sick with pleasure's luscious drain, 
Nor fresh, as when at first we met, 

Why then let's part and meet again. 

K hearts grow tame, nor feel the thrill 
They once could feel, when love was new; 

If coldness should our bosoms fill. 
Nor kindness shed its healing dew; 



TO PABT AND MEET AGAIN. 



If no more Tallied the sweet smile 
That once could heal our every pam. 

Let's live anew the past awhile, 

Twere sweet to part and meet again. 

If aught e'er loose the sacred tie 

That binds two kindred souls in one. 
If discontent or jealousy 

Discordant jar on love's sweet tone; 
Let lonely hours of absence weave 

With stronger links affection's chain; 
Be noon-tide bliss but silent eve — 

'T were fit to part and meet again. 

To part, till we can leave behind 

Those false-made gems of transient hue 
To meet, when we but look to find 

Those sober joys that still prove true. 
And when, each other's faults forgot, 

When sweeter love within us reign, 
say, how blest will be our lot, 

To meet once more, nor part again. 
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THE SEASONS OF LOVE. 

O THAT first sweet love of spring, 

Ere Time's hand a change could bring; 

Pity it so soon take wing. 

Then thy love was fresh and new, 
As the lily gemm'd with dew. 
As thy sparkling eyes of blue. 

Then, in nature's earlier glow. 
Breathed we not love's sacred vow? 
O 'tis sweet to feel it now. 

But the days of early spring. 

Fresh and fair, they soon take wing~ 

Emblem of each earthly thing. 

Bom to blossom, then decay ; 
Bom to cheer us while they stay *— 
Charm awhile, then pass away. 

Maiden, loved one, never let 
Their remembrance, precious yet. 
Thy too fickle heart forget: 
Charms of i^ring when first we met. 



TBI flEAflOHS OF LOVI. 



Now, in qneenly sominer tune, 
Snzelj love ahonld hail its prime, 
Foster'd by ber Bonnier dime. 

What, tho* chajrms of spring depart, 
Doth not Nature, kind, impart 
Other joys to glad the heart? 

Not in spring, but summer bright. 
Nature's reign has reach'd its height* 
Robed in garb of richest light 

80, tho' love's first charms decay. 
She should never pass away, 
She should rule with wider sway* 

Loved one, never fidthless prove ; 
Let not time thy fondness move; 
Let not aught thy love remove; 
Be like summer now thy love. 
» ♦ ♦ 

Autumn hours shall come — how soon I 
E'en as eve succeeds to noon; 
And the hours of sunlight gone, 
Fainter, paler, shines the moon. 

Autumn, love, ye too must be. 
When the spring and summer flee. 
Ere the winter follow thee. 



THE SEASONS OF LOm 



Leaves of autamiiy wither'd, laid, 
Green in spring, but then decay'd, 
Teaching ns how all things &de. 

Yet to check our spirit's sigh, 
As we dread the winter nigh. 
Autumn does new charms supply. 

Spring and summer but prepare 
(N'urse the plant, and warm the air) 
For the fhiit they cannot bear — 
That is golden autumn's share. 

Autumn lore ! shall lore then be, 
Maiden, no more prized by thee, 
When its vernal freshness flee? 

Autumn love esteemed as nought, 
When love's harvest time has brought 
Yielded us the fruit we sought? 

Why, e'en winter's gloomier day. 

When all sxmimer joys decay. 

Charms can yield that stiU shall stay. 
4c ♦ ♦ 

So, too, tho' life's winter come. 
Old age steal upon our home. 
Pain and sickness chasten some. 
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THE SEAflONS OF LOYE. 



Shall love droop and disappear? 
Rather shine she then more clear. 
Purer bum, tho' age draw near, 
Beam more bright thro' sorrow's tear. 

Never, never, never fade, 
Now in stmshine, now in shade, 
Changed in form as years glide by, 
But the same still inwardly ; 
Till to heaven her flight she wing, 
There to bloom in endless spring. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON GAGE HILL, NEAB 
YEOVIL, SOMERSET, 
Sweet power of eyentide. so calm, bo still, 
I hail thy presence — here beneath the shade 
Of tall green trees, that spread their foliage roimd, 
Which the calm breath of heaven but gently stirs; 
A leafy bower that sinks into the glen. 
From this the steep hill's brow — while thro' the leaves, 
A landscape sweet — from here and there peeps out. 
Where yonder town reposes in the vale, 
On every side encircled with steep hills, 
Each deck'd with trees that proudly rise toward heaven, 
And drink the dewy freshness of the sky. 
Whose leaden clouds far westward shrink afirighted. 
Before eve's fading sunlit hues of light. 
Fair land of beauty — scarcely could thy sister. 
Sweet Devon, boast of higher charms to win, 
Than these thy varied ones afford to me^ 
Of hills that one behind another rise 
In silent grandeur — stretching far away, 
Whose thickly wooded slopes, so well concelJ 
Tall cliffs, deep ravines, and romantic steeps, 
Where tortuous roads, in hidden track ascend: 
Spots where the ardent lover well might whisper 
His tale of love to her, whose virgin blush 
No other eye but his should gaze upon, 
Descending with slow steps in gentle converse. 
To thy luxuriant vales; and yet to me 
Thou dost impart not these enraptured thrills. 
But sober, peaceful, throbs of joy. How changec' 
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LDIES WBTTTEN ON aAGE HILL. 



"lis but a year ago, thy sister's cbarms, 
Like the first view of maiden loveliness, 
Awoke this then firesb heart of hopeful youth, 
To dance beneath her sunshine — in her glens, 
And on her steeps, to dream youth's faizy visions, 
To call up chezish'd forms in every glade, 
And picture days when not alone. Pd share, 
But with another, these loved charms of nature. 
And sip the nectar'd cup of love and beauty. 
♦ * ♦ 

And could a year dispel these rainbow hopes, 
£*en by their glad fulfilment — not a year, 
And I had reached their highest pinnacle 
Of human bliss — but He who guides my steps, 
In mercy — lest upon that summit steep, 
I should too giddy be — bade me descend 
The other side: that same hill blotting out 
For ever from my view bright realms of youth, 
Where I so loved to ramble — while stem time, 
E'en like some cherubim with fiery sword. 
Forbade me to retrace my steps again. 
To scenes now lost for ever, whilst before me, 
Unvarying manhood's sober plains are spread. 
Beyond, that deep dark stream, the only passport. 
To those bright hills, where gladness ne'er shall flee, 
Nor happiness depart, nor joy grow tame. 
« ♦ ♦ 

Tes, thou fair land, tho' with thy sister's charms. 
In form maturer, and with matron grace. 
Thou dost appear to me. 



M tCtf BTT Onrr ^.cr-'t 

lJM!t ssd£ moL danoL f£ 

O SDiisnd^ I iBOE thet I Jir ! 
tti^aatl J cmuc tETDQt His x^^u 

Alfiw* ^ Altmf-? .Ajamel 

But ifaese ^oger^d sei^ a cme, 
M J tarmeol to aUsj. 

I ffna^it liiem Lodt 1»j liour. 

To qnelL die demands poirer; 
Tbej eaoie fiar svidk, but would aol 
And ^bej left me lonesome day by di^» 

Alone! Alone! Alone! 

In die dreary eyentide. 
Alone I Alone I Alone ! 

And there lingered by my tldoi 
To comfort, to oheer, to conioli mo — • ttottn \ 
Friends, loYers, companionSi all are gonei 
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ALOME. 



Alone ! Alone ! Alone ! 

They flocked around me then; 
But when my favours were over and done. 
They left me — they were but men; 
They left me to lead the life I hate. 
Alone to bear my lonely fate. 

Alone I Alone! Alone! 

He call'd himself my Mend; 
Addressed me in his most winning tone. 
But I knew on his vow I could never depend, 
I knew that his friendship would come to an end; 
And so it proved, for he left me alone ! 

Alone! Alone! Alone! 

I gave her my heart's best love; 
I gave it to that dear one, 

That she might a companion prove: 
And she said, she loved me then, 

In the pleasant spring time gone. 
But women are quite as false as men, 

So she, too, cared not to leave me alone. 

Alone ! Alone I Alone I 

With self my only joy. 
Are there none to defend me — none — 

From the fiends that tear and destroy? 



ALONE. 



Alone 1 Alone! Alone! 

And night creeps oyer my soul; 
Each bright, bright hue is faded and gone, 

That once on this dull heart stole. 

Alone! O why alone? 

Be still, my soul, be calm; 
There is One that can bid thy fears begone ; 

Can shield thee from sin and harm; 
Can chase away the night, 

And the terrors that roimd thee reign ; 
Yet bid thee, beneath the morning light, 

To joy and rejoice again. 
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OUR INDIAN CRISIS. 

Bbitoxs, away to jou &r-^ff clime, 

*Neath the red sub's fiercest glare;; 
Awaj, and avenge those scenes of erim, 

For yonr brothers lie mnider'd ibere« 
Gird on that sword that batb wosk our Keoown^ 

That hath proved our country's might;. 
Yet, warriors, halt ye, and first bow down 
Before Him who alone can with victory crown^ 

Then up, and away to the fight 

To the fight with speed I for those kindred cri^ 

Have sped o'er the foaming sea, 
And the tale of those direful agonies 

In every home shall be. 
The helpless ones ye have loved to shield 

In our island stronghold here. 
Now cry from that distant battle-field, 

With none that can succour near. 

To protect our hearths and homes from iU, 

Is the cause for which ye fight ; 
Tho* absent ones, they are sacred still. 

Go, shield them from lawless might. 



OCE INDIAK CSESIS. 
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And our matron's prayers shall go with ye, while 

They think of those mothers' pangs ^ 
And our fair ones here shall cease to smile. 
As they read of beauty in hands so vile. 
Alone — midst those demon gangs. 

There are husbands that feel fre&h nerved to fight 

On behalf of slain comrades' wives ; 
There are sons, a gallant band shall unite 
To avenge those horrors too black to write — 

Poor helpless maiden lives 1 
They reck not — that cruel and barbarous race — 

Of beauty's priceless gem ; 
But brave hearts in Britain are beating apace 
To meet those ruffians face to face, 

And to wreak just wrath on them. 
Yet, husbands, brothers, stay ! first bow down 

Before Uim from whom vengeance comes; 
For Britain shall ne'er be ashamed to own 
Him who can gird her with strength alone, 
The God of our island homes. 

O my country ! tho* dark be the storm overhead, 

Thou shalt weather the tempest's power, 
For He who before hath to victory led 

Shall be with thee in peril's dread hour. 
'Tis the cause of humanity calls ye forth, 

For the homes ye so treasure here, 
For our country's honour, her pride, her wortli, 

For brave hearts and loved jewels dear. 
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To arenge her sods and daughters slain. 

To guard and protect the rest, 
Go forth I and, lo, ye shall return agam. 

With peace and with triumph blest. 
For One shall be with ye in the fight 

That cap hear a people's cry, 
Even He, the Lord of all power and might, 
Who shall nerve every arm to strike for the right. 

And shall give ye victory. 
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WHAT SHALL WE HAVE NOW? 

A SONG. 

What shall we have now? The games they were done, 
And those merry young children had ceased from their play, 

And slowly beneath yon grey hills dipp'd the sun, 
And the soft shades of eve dimm*d the lustre of day. 

But those young hearts still for some fresh joys crave, 

O what shall we have now? O what shall we have? 

" What more can I do? I laid me a snare, 

And entrapped and enchanted the beauteous and fair,^* 

Said the youth; " and have danced with the lovely and gay, 

In the festive ball-room, while time flew away. 

But the mom has come, and the revel is o'er; 

O what shall I do now? What more? what more? 

" What can I do now?" the maiden cried, 

** I gain'd me a heart that I spum'd too soon, 

To become, as before, the ball-room's pride. 
But what can I do now this afternoon? 

For my flatterers have left me weak, lonely here. 

And nought but the chill wind's moan I hear. 
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" O what shall I do now?" that sad one said. 

For the charms of youth from his brow had fled. 

And the man of the world had found him a bride. 

And had reaped a rich harvest of wealth beside. 

Learning and fame were his laurels, too. 

What else could he have? What more could he do? 

And the old man*s parting hour drew on. 
And he thought of a well-spent youth gone by. 

Of manhood's duties faithfully done, 
Of a life respected, whose end was nigh; 

Of his future home, and employment, too. 

He could calmly wait for what else he should do. 

O restless mortals, that ever sigh 

For future bliss, or for joys gone by; 

Gambolling ever on earth's low shore, 

Tet ever sighing for something more: 

Go, breast the currents of duty^s sea. 

And yon &r off clime shall find work for thee. 
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Stat, reader— pause a moment more — there may, 
Perchance, have fallen firom the dewy hills. 
And sunlit plains of youth's enchanting realms, 
Some droppings from the flower-edged streams above ; 
That catch the lingering rays e^en as they fall, 
Wailing and foaming, to the lowland course 
Of manhood's turbid river. Spray-lit gems 
Dazzling dull eyes of those that gaze thereon. 
Moistening some wrinkled brow and careworn cheek 
With the cool splashings of the crystal past. 
Fair fragile drops of youthftd hopes and dreams, 
Now shining in mid-air — now, one brief pause. 
Then fallen — broken — with the current whirled 
On in the earthstain'd river's depths below. 
Along where smoky, murky, cities rise, 
Of manhood's cares and stern realities, 

Toward that vast ocean veil'd in gloom beyond. 
« ♦ « 

Pause, then, and with the cheek a moment wet 
With memory's cooling sprays, that so thou seem'st 
Circled with joys gone by — and young again 
Inspired with hopes, and bless'd with that first love, 
Whose mom had known not keen suspicion's blight; 
Tea, if thou read some line of these few strains, 
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With the old feelings creeping over thee, 
A lightsome breast and eyes undimm*d« O pause 
And think that he who penned them, with a heart 
That leap'd amid youth's blissful carollings, 
A few brief hours ago, now testifies, 
By sad experience, and their bitter loss, 
They gleam'd but in the sunshine of the mom. 
To &de like dew beneath life's parching day. 
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THE LAST. 

Farewell I 

Time, restless Time, 
For ever changing, flying, passes on; 
Chime after chime 
Of that still sounding bell, 
Whose last, most solemn knell, 
Shall one day fall these dying ears upon. 

Farewell, 

My childhood lays. 
Whose simple notes awaken thoughts and dreams. 

Like lingering rays 

Of bygone days. 

Ere trouble's sprays 
Had overwhelm'd the lustre of those unruffled streams. 

Farewell, 

Visions of youth, 
Songs of a hopeftd heart. How bright to me 
Ye were in truth, 
Te many-colour'd hues of that gay time, 
When I C9uld sport in hope's sweet sunlit clime, 
Unwearying tread her steeps, with footsteps light and free. 
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Farewelll 

From daj to day. 

Upon my way, 
I cnll'd fresh flowers to cHeer this faintiiig heart ; 

But one by one decay, 

As on and on I stray, 
Their fragrance lingers, but their forms depart. 

And these few feeble strains, 
Poor frail mementos of glad times gone by. 

Shall live, when nought beside remains,. 

My only landmarks on life's plains — 
Shells, of youth's seaside, dear to memory. 
* 

Farewell I 

Dark shadows fall, like phantoms, thick around ; 

Life's sunny morning past, 

Her noontide comes o'ercast. 
And who can tell. 
What storms may break on yon untrodden ground. 

Farewell I 

No future weaves a spell 
To cheer, as once, this weary troubled frame; 

Each charm that lured me flies. 

And, waking, slow I rise. 
To tread &r other spots than those from whence I came. 



TOE LAST. 
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Faiewdl! 

Mnse of life's happer houis ; 
My chief oompnioii whea 
Hope, jojy and love, in blissfol notes ooold swell; 
And if we meet again, 
'T will be in other strain. 
When manhood's sterner thoughts command mj pen, 
Employ my newer powers. 

Farewell! 

'Tis meet that we should part. 

Sweet, blissftd dreams; 
Lest this too idle heart, 

Lull'd to repose on pleasure's witching streamsi 
Neglect those duties Grod to man has given. 
Sleep on the road that leads &am earth to heaven. 

Farewelll 

^d if He takes away — 

Whose child I am, I trust — 
All that now seems my stay. 
Bids each fair flower decay„ 
Each time-rear*d fabric crumble into dust; 

It is, that I may go 

From scenes bereft of ties that made them dear, 
To work His will in other ways below, 

From all that now detains me, clear ; 
And in each hour of woe, 
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Lo He will dry each bitter tear, 
In life's dull path of duty cheer, 
Bid sunlight midst the gloom appear, 
New streams of gladness flow. 

Farewell, 

Ye few brief pages ; and to you, 

Kind readers, who have glanced them through: 

Tho' but poor records of the days gone by, 

Despise them not; 
Links are they in life's chain of memory 

Of times that must not be forgot. 

Farewell I 

And if again we meet, 
'T will be with other thoughts, and objects new; 

For from our sight the past shall still retreat, 
Fresh things appear to view. 

While time's still sounding bell, • 
Striking a deeper knell. 
In solemn tone shall tell 
How scenes departing, each fresh spot past by, 
Wafts us more near the shores of immortality. 



FINIS. 
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